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Che Firebrand.” 


By §. R. CROCKETT, 


Carter XXXIII. 
CONCHA WAITS FOR THE MORNING. 


HE dead woman was carried into the mortuary attached to 

the smaller chapel of the Colegiata, and placed in one of 

the rude coffins which had been deposited there in readiness upon 

the first news of the plague. This being done, the mind of Rollo 
turned resolutely to the problem before him. 

Every hour the situation seemed to grow more difficult. As 
far as Rollo was concerned, he owned himself frankly a mercenary, 
fighting ‘in a cause for which he, as a free-born Scot, could have 
no great sympathy. But mercenary as he was, in his reckless, 
gallant, devil-take-the-hindmost philosophy of life there was at 
least no trace of treachery, nor any back-going from a pledged 
and plighted word. He had undertaken to capture the young 
Queen and her mother and bring them within the lines of Don 
Carlos, and till utterly baffled by death or misadventure, this was 
what he was going to continue to attempt. 

If therefore the little Princess were not in the casile, she must 
immediately be sought for outside it. The palace of La Granja 
was, ag he well knew, surrounded by eager and bloody-minded foes 
bent on the destruction of all within its walls. It was con- 
ceivable that Isabel might already be slain, though in the absence 
of the daughter of Munoz, he doubted whether the gipsies would 
go such lengths. To be held to ransom was a much more pro- 
bable fate, At any rate it was clearly the duty of some one of 
the party to make an attempt for her recovery. 

At the first blush Sergeant Cardono appeared to be the person 
designated by experience and qualifications for the task. But, 
* Copyright in the United States of America by 8. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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2 THE FIREBRAND. 


on the other hand, how could Rollo entrust to the most famous of 
ex-brigands, a gipsy of the gipsies, of the blackest blood of Egypt, 
the search for so great a prize as the little Queenof Spain? The 
difficult virtue of self-denial in such a case could hardly be 
expected from a man like José Maria of Ronda. Consider—a 
ransom, a queen put up to auction! For both sides, Nationals 
and Carlists alike, would certainly be eager to treat for her 
possession. In short, Rollo concluded that he had no right to 
put such a temptation in the way of a man with the record of 
Sergeant Cardono. 

His thoughts turned next to el Sarria. Concerning Ramon 
Garcia’s loyalty there was no question—still less as to his 
courage. But—he was hardly the man to despatch alone on a 
mission which involved so many delicate issues. Once outside 
the palace there would in all probability be no chance of return, 
and Rollo was persuaded that the best chance of recovering the 
child lay in discovering her in some of the hiding-places which 
would doubtless be familiar to her about the grounds. To find 
the little maid, to induce her to trust herself completely to a 
stranger, and to guide her to a place of safety, these would be 
tasks difficult enough for any combination of scout and diplomat. 
Now el Sarria, upon meeting with opposition, was accustomed to 
storm through it with the rush of a tiger’s charge. No, in spite 
of his assured skill and courage, it would be impossible to send 
el Sarria. 

The others—well, they were good fellows, both of them, John 
Mortimer and Etienne. But it was obvious to his mind that the 
quest was not for them. 

Rollo must go himself. That was all there was for it. After 
which remained the question as to who should command in the 
palace during his absence. Here the sergeant was obviously the 
man, both from his natural talents for leadership, as well as from 
the confidence placed in him by General Cabrera. No such 
temptation would be presented to him within the walls as might 
confront him outside, in a position of authority among his blood- 
kin, and with a Queen of Spain in his power. 

Whilst he was settling these questions in his mind, Rollo had 
been standing at one of the windows, where the two royal 
servants, young men of Castille, had been set to watch, with La 
Giralda between to perform the same office upon them. To these 
he did not think it necessary to say more than that they were to 
receive and obey the orders of Sergeant Cardono as his own. The 
old gipsy would of a certainty do so in any case. 

Then the young man passed on to the balconies occupied 
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severally by Etienne and Mortimer, These two volunteers he 
took occasion to commend for their constancy in holding fast their 
positions during the attack on the other side of the house. He 
also briefly communicated to them all that had taken place there, 
the attempt of the royal family to slip off in the darkness, the 
death of the old nurse, the capture of the daughter of Mufoz, and 
the fatal loss of the young Queen. 

He further told them that he considered it his duty to venture 
out to seck for the missing girl. It came within the terms of his 
commission, he said, that he should leave no stone unturned to 
recover the Princess. Neither Etienne nor Mortimer offered any 
objection. 

“The saints and the Holy Virgin bring you safely back,” said 
Etienne, who was still in his pious mood; “I will not cease to 
pray for you.” 

“ Good-bye, and good-luck, old fellow!” quoth John Mortimer. 
“But I say, if I should want more ammunition, where am I to 
get it?” 

Such were the characteristic farewells of Rollo’s two comrades 
in arms. 

Equally simple was it to satisfy el Sarria, from whom our 
Firebrand parted on the great southward balcony which he 
guarded alone. 

“Be of an easy mind. I will be responsible for all I can see 
from this balcony !” said the giant, calmly, “may your adventure 
be prosperous! I would I could both remain here and come with 

ou!” 
. All that Kollo had now to do was to inform the sergeant of his 
plans and to say good-bye to Concha. These tasks however 
promised something more of difficulty. 

The sergeant was immovable at his post behind the thick 
twisted vine-stems of the balcony, over the twin doors, by one of 
which the royal party had attempted to escape into the garden. 
While Rollo was explaining his intentions, Cardono bit his lip 
and remained silent. 

“Do you then not approve?” asked Rollo, gravely, when he 
had finished, 

‘‘Who is to command here in your absence?” answered the 
sergeant in the young Scot’s own national manner. 

“The command will naturally devolve on yourself,” said Rollo, 
promptly, “you will have the entire responsibility within the 

alace!” 

“ Which includes complete discretion, of course ?” 

“Oertainly!” answered Rollo. 
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“Then,” said the sergeant firmly, “ my first act will be to lay 
Senor Don Fernando Muiioz by the heels! ” 

“As to that, you can do as you like,” said Rollo, “but 
remember that you may find yourself with another mad woman 
on your hands in the person of the Queen-Regent!” 

“T know how to deal with her!” replied the sergeant, “ go 
your way, Colonel—depend upon it, the palace will be defended 
and justice be done!” 

Rollo nodded, and was turning on his heel without speaking, 
for the thought of his interview with Concha was beginning to lie 
heavy on his mind, when a whisper from the sergeant called him 
back. 

“When you. are ready to go, return hither,” he said, “I have 
the safest way out of the palace to show you without so much as 
the opening of a door or the unbarring of a window.” 

Rollo nodded again. He marvelled how it was that the 
sergeant had appeared so opportunely at his elbow when he 
had called upon him for help. Now he was in the way of 
finding out. 

The darkness was of the sort which might have been felt as 
Rollo stumbled along the passages to the opposite side of the 
palace where Concha, a loaded musket leaning on either side, was 
watching keenly the square of grey grass and green trees in front 
of her. Dark as the night was without, the girl had drawn the 
curtains behind her, so that she was entirely isolated upon the 
baleony on which she kneeled. In this, as usual, she had obeyed 
Rollo’s commands to the letter, and made sure that no faintest 
gleam of light should escape by the window at which she kept 
her watch. 

But spite of the intervening room and the thick curtains the 
girl had heard his footsteps, light and quick, across the entire 
breadth of the palace, from the moment when he had quitted 
Sergeant Cardono, to that when, drawing aside the hangings with 
his hand, he stood behind her. 

Nevertheless, Concha did not move immediately, and Rollo, 
standing thus close to her, was, for the first time in his life, 
conscious of the atmosphere, delicate yet vivid, of youth, beauty, 
and charm, with which a loving and gracious woman surrounds 
herself as with a garment. 

But these were stern times. He had come to her balcony for 
a purpose and—there was no time to be lost. 

“Concha,” he began without ceremony—for after the kiss, 
regulated and conscientious as it had been and clearly justifiable 
to his sense of honour and duty, somehow the prefacing ‘Sefiorita’ 
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had come to be omitted. “Concha, the little Queen is lost! She 
may be wandering out there to meet her death among brigands 
and murderers! It is my duty to go and seek her. Listen!” 

And then when at last she turned from the window and slowly 
faced him, Rollo told her all that had taken place below. 

“TI knew you were in danger when the shots went off,” she said, 
“yet since you had not called for me, nor given me leave to quit 
my post——” 

She did not finish her sentence. It was a kind of reproach 
that he had called for the sergeant and not for her in his hour of 
need. She knew on whom she would have called. 

“You did well—better than well—to stand by your post,” said 
Rollo, “but now I must make over my authority to another. 
The sergeant is to command here in my absence.” 

“Do you then make my allegiance over to the sergeant?” 
asked Concha, in a quiet tone. 

“God forbid!” cried Rollo, impetuously. 

And little Concha, looking abroad over the darkling hills, 
thought within her heart that the morning was surely coming. 
It might be some time on the way, but all the same it was 
coming. 

But yet when he told her of the desperate quest on which he 
was bound, that which had been glad became filled with fore- 
boding, and the false dawn died out again utterly. The hills 
were both distant and dark. 

But as Rollo continued to speak bravely, confidently, and took 
her hand to ask her bid him God-speed, Concha smiled once more 
to herself in the darkness. And so, at the last, it came about 
that she even held up her lips to be kissed. For now (so 
strangely natural grows this quaint custom after one or two 
trials) it seemed as if no other method of saying good-bye were 
possible between them. And to Rollo the necessity appeared 
even stronger. 

But was this the reason of Concha’s smile in the darkness? Or 
was it because she thought ?—“ He is indeed the prince ef youths, 
and can lay his orders on whom he will, binding and loosing like 
Peter with the keys. But there is that in the heart of a woman 
which even he cannot bind, for all his good opinion of himself!” 

Yet stranger than all, she thought none the worse of Master 
Rollo for his confidence and heady self-conceit. And what is 
more, she let him go from her without a murmur, though she 
knew that her heart of hearts was his. And that above all 
carrying off of queens and honours military, more than many 
towns captured and battles won, she wished to hear from Rollo 
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Blair’s lips that his heart also was her own—her very own. 
Many men had told her that same thing in these very words, and 
she had only laughed back at them with a flash of brilliant teeth, 
a pair of the blackest Andalusian eyes shining meantime with 
contemptuous mirth. 

But now, it seemed that if she did not hear Rollo say this thing, 
she would die—which shows the difference there may be between 
words which we desire to hear spoken and those that others wish 
to speak to us. 

Yet in spite of all, or because of it, she let him go without a 
word ora murmur, because of the thought of morning that was 
in her heart, 


Cuarter XXXIV, 
ROLLO TO THE RESCUE. 


Anp this was the manner of his going. He sought the sergeant 
upon his balcony, outside which climbed and writhed a great old 
vine-stem as thick as a man’s leg. He was for taking Killiecrankie 
by his side, against the sergeant’s advice. 

“ Killiecrankie and I,” he urged, with the buckle in his hand, 
“have been in many frays together, and I have never known him 
fail me yet.” 

“A sword like a weaver’s beam is monstrously unhandy 
dangling between the legs!” replied the sergeant, “and that 
you will find before you are at the foot of the vine-stock. Take 
a pair of pistols and a good Albacete leech. That is my advice. 
T think I heard el Sarria say that you had some skill of knife- 
play in the Andalusian manner.” 

“So, so,” returned Rollo, modestly. ‘I should not like to face 
you—your left hand to my right. But with most other men I 
might make bold to hold my own.” 

“Good!” said the sergeant; “now listen. Let yourself down, 
hand-grip by hand-grip, clipping as best you may with your 
knees to make the less noise. You will be wholly hidden by the 
outer vine-leaves. Move slowly, and remember I am here to keep 
watch and ward. Then stand a while in the shadow to recover 
your breath, and when you hear me whistle thrice like a swallow’s 
twitter underneath the eaves, duck down as low as you can and 
make straight for the thickest of the underbrush over there. I 
have watched it for an hour and have seen nothing move. Yet 
that signifies less than nothing. There may be a score, aye, or 
a hundred gipsies underneath the branches, and the frogs croaking 
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undisturbed upon the twigs above all the while. Yet it is your 
only chance. If you find anything there in shape of man, strike 
and cry aloud, both with all your might, and in a moment I will 
be with you, even as I was before.” 

Rollo grasped the sergeant’s hand and silently thanked him as 
brave men thank one another at such times. 

“Nay,” said the sergeant, “let us wait till we return for that. 
It is touch and go at the best. But I will stay here till you are 
safely among the bushes. And then—I shall have some certain 
words to speak to Senor Don Fernando Muioz, Duke of Rianzares 
and grandee of Spain, Consort in ordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen-Regent !” 

Even as he spoke, Rollo, whose ears were acute, turned quickly 
and dashed into the antechamber. He thought he had heard 
a footstep behind them as they talked. And at the name of 
Muiioz a suspicion crossed him that some further treachery was 
meditated. But the little upper hall was vague and empty, the 
scanty furniture scarce sufficient to stumble against. If anyone 
had been there, he had melted like a ghost, for neither Rollo’s 
swift decision nor the sergeant’s omniscient cunning could dis- 
cover a trace of an intruder. 

Rollo attempted no disguise upon his adventure. He wore the 
same travel-stained suit, made to fit his slender figure by one of 
the most honest tailors in Madrid, in which he first appeared in 
this history. So with no more extent of preparation for his 
adventure than settling his sombrero a little more firmly upon 
his head and hitching his waist-belc a hole or two tighter, Rollo 
slipped over the edge of the iron balcony and began to descend 
by the great twisted vine-stem. 

He did not find the task a difficult one. For he was light and 
agile, firmed by continuous exercise and an adept at the climbing 
art. As he had been, indeed, ever since, on the east-windy braes 
of Fife, where swarming rookeries crown the great hog-back 
ridges, he had risen painfully through the clamour of anxious 
parents to possess himself of a hatful of speckled bluish-green 
eggs for the collection wherewith he was to win the tricksome 
and skittish heart of Mistress Peggy Ramsay, who (tell it not in 
the ducal house which her charms now adorn) was herself no 
inexpert tree-climber in the days when Rollo Blair temporarily 
broke his boyish heart for her sake. 

So in brief (and without a thought of Peggy) Rollo found him- 
self upon the ground, his dress a little disordered and his hands 
somewhat scratched, but safe behind his screen of leaves. Re- 
membering the advice of the sergeant, Rollo waited for the 
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appointed signal to fall upon his ear from above. He could see 
nothing indeed but the branches of the pine trees waving low, 
beneath them feathery syringa bushes, upland fern, and evergreens 
with leathery leaves. 

What might be hidden there? In another moment he might 
rush upon the points of a hundred knives. Another minute, and, 
like Messire Frangois, curé of Meudon, it might be his to set forth 
in quest of the Great Perhaps. 

At the thought he shrugged his shoulders and repeated to 
himself those other last words of the same learned doctor of 
Montpelier, “ Ring down the curtain—the farce is over!” 

But at that same moment he thought of little Concha up 
aloft and the bitterness died out of his heart as quickly as it had 
come. 

No, the play was not yet played out, and it had been no farce. 
There was other work for him—perhaps another life better than 
this cut-and-thrust existence, ever at the mercy of bullet and sword’s 
point. He stood up straight and listened, hearing for the first 
five minutes nothing but the soft wind of the night among the 
leaves, and from the town the barking of the errant and homeless 
curs which, in the streets and gutters, yelped, scrambled, and 
tore at each other for scraps of offal and thrice-gnawed bone. 

From above came the contented twitter of a swallow nestling 
under the leaves, yet with a curious carrying quality in it too, at 
once low and far-reaching. It was the sergeant’s signal for the 
attempt. 

Rollo set his teeth hard, thought of Concha, bent his head low, 
and, like a swift-drifting shadow, sped silently across the smooth 
upland turf. The thick leaves of the laurel parted before him, 
the sword-flower of Spain pricked him with its pointed leaves, 
and then closed like a spiked barrier behind him. A blackbird 
fled noisily to quieter haunts. The frogs ceased their croaking. 
Panting, Rollo lay still under the branches, crushing out the 
perfume of the scrubby scented geranium, which in the watered 
wildernesses of La Granja takes root everywhere. 

But among the leaves nothing moved hand or foot against him. 
Nor gipsy nor mountaineer stirred in the thicket. So that when 
Rollo, after resting a little, explored quietly and patiently the 
little plantation, going upon all fours, not a twig of pine crackling 
under his palms, no hostile knife sheathed itself between his ribs. 

For, as was now clear, the gipsies had not concealed themselves 
among the bushes. They had the night before them in which to 
carry out their projects. Doubtless (thought the young man) 
they had gone to possess themselves of the town. After that 
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the palace would lie at their mercy, a nut to be cracked at their 
will. 

From the first Rollo had resolved to find the little pavilion of 
which La Giralda had spoken. It was in his mind that the girl 
might, if free and unharmed, as he hoped, make her way thither. 
He had indeed only the most vague and general idea of its 
locality. The old gipsy had told him that it was near to the 
northern margin of the gardens, and that by following the 
mountain stream which supplied the great waterfall he could not 
fail to come upon it. 

But ere he had ventured forth from his hiding-place, he heard 
again the swallow’s twitter, louder than before, and evidently 
meant for his ear. Could it be a natural echo or his own dis- 
ordered fancy which caused a whistle exactly similar to reach him 
from the exact locality he meant to search ? 

Rollo moved to the extremity of the thicket from whence the 
more regular gardens were visible. He concealed himself behind 
® pomegranate tree, and, while he stood and listened, mellow and 
clear the call came again from the vicinity of the waterfall. 

But Rollo was not of those who turn back. Good-byes are 
difficult things to say twice within the same half hour. No, he 
had burnt his boats and would rather go forward into the camp 
of a thousand gipsies than climb up the vine-stem and face the 
sergeant and Concha with his task undone. Shame of this kind 
has often more to do with acts of desperate courage than certain 
other qualities more besung by poets. 

It was obvious, therefore, that the gipsies were still within the 
enclosure of the palace, so Rollo gave up the idea of keeping 
straight up the little artificial rivulet, whose falls gleamed wanly 
before him, each square and symmetrical as a flag hung out of the 
window on a still day. 

To the left, however, there were thickets of red geranium, the 
Prince's Flower of Old Castilian lore, five or six feet high. 
Among these Rollo lost himself, passing through them like 
a shadow, his head drooped a little, and his knife ready to 
his hand. 

When he was half-way along the edge of the royal demesne he 
saw across the open glade a strange sight, yet one no+ unwelcome 
to him. 

The palace storehouses had been broken into. Lights moved 
to and fro from door to door, and above from window to window. 
A train of mules and donkeys stood waiting to be loaded. Thieves’ 
mules they were, without a single bell or bit jingling anywhere 
about their accoutrements. 
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Then Rollo understood in a moment why no further attack had 
been made upon the palace. To the ordinary gipsy of the roads 
and hills—half smuggler, half brigand, the stores of Estramenian 
hams, the full granaries of fine wheat of the Castiles, of maize 
and rice ready to be loaded upon their beasts, were more than 
all possible revenges upon queens and grandees of Spain. 

In losing the daugher of Muioz they had lost both inspiration 
and cohesion, and now the natural man craved only booty, and 
that as plentifully and as safely as possible. So there in the 
night torches were lighted, and barn and byre, storehouse and 
cellar were ransacked for those things which are most precious 
to men gaunt and lantern-jawed with the hunger of a plague- 
stricken land. 

After this discovery the young Scot moved much more freely 
and fearlessly. For it explained what had been puzzling him, 
how it came about that so far no sustained or concerted attack 
had been made upon the palace. 

And this same careless confidence of his, for a reason which will 
presently appear, had well-nigh wrecked his plans. All suddenly 
Rollo came upon the open door of a little low building erected 
something after the model of a Greek temple. It was undoubtedly 
the pavilion which had been mentioned by La Giralda as the place 
where the goats had been milked. 

Of this Rollo was further assured by the collection of shining 
silver utensils which were piled for removal before the door. A 
light burned dimly within. It was a dark lantern set on a shelf, 
among broken platters and useless crockery. The door was open 
and its light fell on half a dozen dusky figures gathered in 
a knot about some central object which the young man was not 
able to see. 

Rollo recoiled into the reeds as if a serpent had bitten him. 
Then parting the tall tasselled canes carefully, he gazed out upon 
the curious scene. A window stood open in the rear of the 
building, and the draught blew the flame of the open lantern 
about, threatening every moment to extinguish it. 

One of the gipsies, observing this, moved to the bracket-shelf 
to close the glass bull’s-eye of the lantern. 

A couple of others looked after him to see what he was about, 
and through the gap thus made Rollo saw, with only a shawl 
thrown over her white night-gear, the little Queen herself, held 
fost in a gipsy’s bare and swarthy arms. 

“T have told you before,” he heard her say in her clear 
childish treble, “I know nothing—I will tell nothing. I have 
nothing to give you, and if I had a whole world I would not 
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give a maravedi’s worth to you. You are bad men, and I hate 
you!” 

Rollo could not hear what the men said in reply, but presently 
as one dusky ruffian bent over the girl, a thin cord in his hand, 
high and bitter rose a child’s cry of pain. 

It went straight to Rollo’s heart. Hoe had heard nothing like 
it since Peggy Ramsay got a thorn in her foot the day he had 
wickedly persuaded her to strip and run barefoot over the 
meadows of Castle Blair. He compressed his lips, and moved his 
knife to see that it came easily to his hand. Then as calmly as 
if practising at a mark he examined his pistols and with the 
utmost deliberation drew a bead upon the burly ruffian with the 
cord. The first pistol cracked, and the man dropped silently. 
Instantly there ensued a great commotion within. The most 
part of the gipsies rushed to the door, standing for a moment 
clear against the lighted interior. 

Rollo, all on fire with the idea that the villains had been 
torturing a child, fired his second pistol into the thick of them, 
upon which arose a sudden sharp shriek and a furious rushing 
this way and that. The lamp was blown out or knocked over in 
the darkness, and Rollo, hesitating not a moment, snapped back 
the great Albacetan blade into its catch and rushed like a 
charging tiger at the door. Twice on his way was he run against 
and almost overturned by fugitives from the pavilion. On each 
occasion his opponents’ fear of the mysterious fusillade, aided 
by a sharp application of the point of the Albacete, cleared Rollo’s 
front. He stumbled over a body prone on the ground, set his 
hand on the cold stone lintel, and in a moment was within. 

He said aloud, “Princess Isabel, I am your friend! Trust 
me! I have come to deliver you from these wicked people!” 

But there was no answer, nor did he discover the little Queen’s 
hiding-place till an uncontrollable sobbing guided him to the spot. 

The child was crouching underneath the polished stove with 
which in happier days she had so often played. Rollo took the 
little maid in his arms. 

“Do not be afraid,” he whispered, “I, Rollo Blair, am your 
friend ; I will either take you to your friendsor lay down my life 
for you. Trust me!—Do what I tell you and all will be well!” 

“Your voice sounds kind, though I cannot see your face,” she 
whispered, “ yes, I will go with you!” 

He lifted her up on his left arm, while in his right hand he 
held the knife ready to be plunged to the hilt into any breast that 
withstood him. 

One swift rush and they were without among the reeds, 
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“T will take you to your mother—I promise it! ” he said, “ but 
first you must come through the town with me to the house of the 
good friars. The palace is surrounded with wicked men to-night. 
We cannot go back there, but to-morrow I will surely take you to 
your mother!” 

“T do not want to go to my mother,” whispered the little 
Queen, “only take me to my dear, dearest Dona Susana!” 

And then it was that Rollo first realised that he had undertaken 
something beyond his power. 


Cuapren XXXYV. 
THE EXECUTIONER OF SALAMANCA, 


Bur indeed the problem before Rollo was one difficult enough to 
cause him to postpone indefinitely all less immediate and pressing 
evils. As they crouched among the reeds and Rollo endeavoured 
more completely to gain the good-will of the little Queen, they 
heard the bell of the Hermitage of San Ildefonso strike the hour 
sonorously. 

Rollo could hardly believe his ears as the number lengthened 
itself out till he had counted twelve. He had supposed that it 
must be three or four in the morning at the least. But the 
night had worn slowly. Many things which take long to tell 
had happened in brief space, and, what to Rollo appeared worst 
of all, it would be yet five hours till daylight. 

As they crouched among the reeds, the effect of his sudden 
discomfiture of the captors of the child Isabel became apparent. 
The whole palace was ringed with a sudden leaping fire of 
musketry. The angry fusillade was promptly answered from the 
balconies, and Rollo had the satisfaction of knowing from the 
shouts and yells of pain and fury beneath, that not only were his 
folk on the alert, but that he had reason to be satisfied with the 
excellence of their marksmanship. 

More than one rambling party of gipsies passed their hiding- 
place. But these for the most part searched in a perfunctory 
manner, their heads over their shoulders to listen to the progress 
of their comrades who were attacking the palace, and perhaps 
also no little afraid lest death should again leap out upon them 
from the darkness of the night. Rollo, immediately upon his 
return to the thicket, had recovered and recharged his pistols by 
touch, and presently, having made all ready he caught up the little 
girl in his arms, urging her to be silent whatever happened, and 
to trust everything to him. 
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Isabel, who was of an affectionate and easy disposition, though 
ever quick to anger, put her arm readily about the young man’s neck. 
He had a winsome and gracious manner with all children, which 
perhaps was the same quality that won him a way with women. 

Rollo had an idea which had come to him with the chime of 
the Hermitage bell as it tolled the hour of midnight. There, if 
anywhere, he would find good men, interested in the welfare of 
the princess, and with hearts large enough to remain calmly at 
the post of duty even in a deserted and plague-ruined town. For 
one of the chief glories of the Roman Church is this, that her 
clergy do not desert their people in the hour of any danger, 
however terrible. Nothing else, indeed, is thought of. As a 
military man would say, “It is the tradition of the service!” 

Now if Rollo had been in his own Scottish land during the 
visitation of this first cholera, he would have had good grounds 
for hoping that he would find the ministers of his faith in the 
thick of the fight with death, undismayed, never weary. There 
were many, very many such—many, but very far from all, The 
difference was that here in ignorant Spain he knew without 
deduction that of a certainty the monks and parish priests of the 
ancient creed would be faithful. 

It might indeed in some cases be otherwise with some selfish 
and pampered Jesuits and the benefice-seeking rabble of clerics 
who hang about the purlieus of a court. A father-confessor or 
two might flee over-seas, an abbot go on pilgrimage to Rome, but 
here in San Ildefonso, Rollo knew that he would either find the 
priests and holy brothers of the Church manfully doing their noble 
work, or dead and in their sainted graves—in any case, again in 
military phrase, “all present or all accounted for!” 

To the Hermitage of San Ildefonso therefore, recently enlarged 
and erected into a monastery, Rollo directed his steps. It was no 
easy task at suchatime. There was the great railing to negotiate, 
and a passage to force through a town by this time alive with 
enemies. In spite of the darkness the gipsies at any point might 
stop his way, and he was burdened with a child whom he must 
protect at all hazards. 

But this young man loved to be driven into a corner. Danger 
excited him, as drinking might another man. Indeed, so quick 
were his parts, so ready his invention, that before he had left the 
reed-bed he had turned over and rejected half-a-dozen plans of 
escape. Yet another suggested itself, to which for the moment he 
could see no objection. 

He spoke to the little Isabel, who now nestled closely and 
confidently to him, 
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“Did they not tell me,” he said, “that there was somewhere 
about the palace a dairy of cows?” 

“ Yes—it is true,” answered the little Queen, “at least there is 
a place where they are brought in to be milked. It belongs to 
my mother. She loves them all, and often used to take me there 
to enjoy the sight and to drink the milk with the froth upon it!” 

“Can you show me the way, little Princess Isabel ?” said Rollo. 

“Yes that can I, indeed,” she made answer, “ but you mast 
not take away my mother’s milk-pails nor let the wicked gipsies 
know of them. Old Piebald Pedro drives the cows in and out every 
day, riding upon his donkey. They live at my mother’s farm in 
the valley, that is called in French ‘Sans Souci!’ Is it not a 
pretty name ?” 

“His donkey?” said Rollo, quickly, catching at the idea, 
where does he keep it?” 

“Tn a little shed not far from the dairy,” she answered, “ the 
stable is covered all over with yellow canes, and it stands near a 
pool where the green frogs croak !” 

It had been Rollo’s intention to drive some of the royal cows 
out b&fore him as a booty, passing himself off as one of the gipsy 
gang. But upon this information he decided that Pedro the cow- 
herd’s ass would suit his purpose much better, if he was fortunate 
enough to findit. He was sure that among so many gipsies and ill- 
conditioned folk who had joined the tribes of Egypt for the sake 
of adventure and booty, there must be many who were personally 
unknown to each other. And though he could not speak deep 
Romany like La Giralda and the sergeant, Rollo was yet more 
expert at the “crabbed Gitano” than nine out of ten of the 
northern gipsies, who indeed for the most part use a mere thieves’ 
slang, or as it was called, Trampers’ Dutch, 

The little girl directed him as well as she could, nevertheless it 
was some time before he could find the place he was in quest of, 
For Isabel had never been out at night before, and naturally the 
forms of all things appeared strangely altered to an imaginative 
child. Indeed it may be admitted that Rollo stumbled upon the 
place more by good luck than because he was guided thither by 
the advice of Isabel. For the utmost the child could tell him 
was only that Piebald Pedro's hut was near the dairy, and that 
the dairy was near Pedro’s hut. 

The donkey itself, however, excited by the proximity of so many 
of its kind (though no one of the thieves’ beasts had made the 
least actual noise) presently gave vent to a series of brays which 
guided them easily to the spot. 

Rollo set the Princess on the ground, bidding her watch by the 
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door and tell him if any one came into sight. But the little girl, 
not yet recovered from her fright, clung to his coat and pled so 
piteously to be allowed to stay with him, that he could not insist. 
First of all he groped all around the light cane-wattled walls of 
Pedro’s hut for any garment which might serve to disguise him. 
For though Rollo’s garments were by no means gay, they were at 
least of somewhat more fashionable cut than was usual among the 
gipsies and their congeners. 

After a little Rollo found the old cowherd’s milking-blouse 
stuffed in an empty corn-chest among scraps of harness, bits of 
rope, nails, broken gardening-tools, and other collections made by 
the Piebald One in the honest exercise of his vocation. He pulled 
the crumpled old garment out and donned it without scruple. 
His own sombrero, much the worse for wear and weather, served 
well enough, with the brim turned down, to give the young man 
the appearance of a peasant turned brigand for the nonce. 

His next business was to conceal the little girl in order that 
they might have a chance of passing the gipsy picket at the 
gates, and of escaping chance questionings by the way. 

Rollo therefore continued to search in the darkness till he had 
collected two large bundles, one of chopped straw, and the other 
of hay, which he stuffed into the panniers, in the larger of which 
he meant to find room for the Princess. Once settled, a sheet 
was thrown over her shoulders, and the hay was lightly scattered 
over all. Then she was ordered to lie down and to keep especially 
still if she should hear anyone speak to her companion. And so 
naturally did the little girl take to secrecy and adventure that 
after having assured herself of Rollo’s kindness, not a murmur 
passed her lips. 

On the contrary she promised all careful obedience, and it was 
no great while before they set out, making so bold as to pass 
once more by her own private kitchen. For Rollo had resolved 
to take possession of some of the silver utensils, that he might 
have somewhat wherewith to satisfy plunderers if they should 
chance to be stopped, and the ass’s burdens in danger of being 
examined too closely. 

They found the silver vessels and pans lying where they had 
been piled outside the door. Apparently no one had been near 
them. One of the gipsies, however, who had been wounded, still 
lay groaning without, cursing the cravens who had left him and 
fied at a couple of pistol shots. But the other, he who had first 
been dealt with by Rollo’s bullet out of the cane-brake, gaye no 
sign. He lay atill, shot through the heart, the torture-cord still 
in his hand. 
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Without taking the least notice of the wounded man Rollo 
coolly loaded the silver dishes upon his own shoulders, placing 
one or two of the largest copper pans upon the donkey in such a 
manner as to shelter the Princess from observation should anyone 
turn a lantern upon them on their way to the Hermitage of San 
Ildefonso. 

They kept wide of the palace itself, however, for though the 
fire had slackened, and the besieged only replied when one of their 
assailants incautiously showed himself, yet the place was evidently 
still completely beset, and the loaded trains of mules and donkeys 
departing from the store-houses had released many of the younger 
and more adventurous gipsies who had brought no beast with 
them on which to carry off their plunder. 

At about the same time, a red glow began to wax and wane 
uncertainly above the granaries most distant from Rollo and his 
charge. A ruddy volume of smoke slowly disengaged itself from 
the roofs. Windows winked red and then spouted flame. It was 
evident that the gipsies had fired the plundered store-houses. 

For their own interests the act was one of the worst policy. 
For their movements, which had hitherto been masked in darkness, 
now became clear as day, while the advantages of the besieged 
within the palace were greatly increased. 

But (what principally concerns us) the matter happened ill 
enough for Rollo and the little Queen. They had to pass in the 
full glare of the fire, through groups of gipsies assembled about 
the great gate, chaffering and disputing. But there appeared to 
Rollo at least a chance of getting past unobserved, for all seemed 
to be thoroughly occupied with their own business. Rollo 
accordingly settled the little Queen deeper in the great pannier, 
and readjusted the hay over her. He then hung an additional 
pair of copper vessels across the crupper, chirruped to the beast, 
and went forward to face his fate with as good a heart as might 
be within his breast. 

“Whither goest thou, brother?” cried a voice from behind 
him, just when Rollo was full between the portals of the great 

ate. 
a Brother, I go into the town to complete my plunder,” answered 
Rollo in Romany, “ and to help my kinsfolk of the Gitano!” 

“Strangely enough thou speakest, brother,” was the reply, 
“thy tongue is not such as we wanderers of the Castiles speak 
one to the other!” 

Rollo laughed heartily at this, his hand all the while gripping 
the pistol on his thigh. 

“ Indeed,” said he, “it were great marvel an it were. For I am 
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of Lorca, which is near to Granada; and what is more I am known 
there as a pretty fellow with my hands!” 

“T doubt it not,” said the Castilian gipsy, turning away, “and 
not to speak of the pistol, that is a pretty enough plaything of a 
tooth-pick which hangs at thy girdle, brother!” 

As he turned carelessly away he pointed to the long knife the 
sergeant had given him, and which, owing to some mysterious 
marks upon its handle, proved on more than one occasion of 
service to Rollo. 

Presently as he was urging his donkey to the left out of the 
silent town, he came upon a knot of gipsies who stood with heads 
all bent together as if in consultation. They were deep within 
the shadow of an archway a little raised above the level of the 
street, and Rollo could not see them before he was, as it were, 
under their noses. One of them, a great brawny hulk of a man, 
sun-blackened to the hue of an Arab of the Rif, struck his knuckles 
with a clang on the brazen vessel which sheltered the little 
Queen. 

Rollo caught his breath, for it seemed certain that the child 
must cry out with fear. 

But the little maid abode silent, her Spanish heart taking 
naturally to concealments and subterfuges—then, as in after 
years, 

“ Ha, brother,” said this great hulk in deep tones, and in better 
Romany than the former had used, “ thou art strangely modest in 
thy plundering. Hay and straw, brass kettles and tin skillets, 
my friend, are like that neatherd’s cloak of thine, they cover a 
multitude of things better worth having. What hast thou there 
under thy pots and pans?” 

The young man’s often tried fate stood again on tiptoe. He 
knew well that he was within « pin-prick of getting his throat cut 
from ear to ear. But nevertheless the cool head and fiery heart 
which were the birthright of Rollo Blair once more brought him 
through. He instantly laid his hand upon his knife-handle and 
half drew it from its leathern sheath. 

“T would have you know, sir,” he cried in an incensed tone, 
“that I am Ruiz Elicroca of Lorca, own sister’s son to José Maria 
of Ronda, who gave me this knife, as you may see by the handle. 
Iam not to be imposed upon by cut-purses and bullies—no, not 
though they were as big as a church, and as black as the devil on 
a saint’s day!” 

The huge fellow fell back a step, with a sort of mockery of 
alarm, before Rollo’s vehemence, For he had advanced into the 


middle of the highway, so as to bar the path by the mere bulk 
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of his body. He appeared better satisfied, however, though by no 
means intimidated. 

“Well,” he growled, “ you are a cockerel off a good dung-hill, 
if things be as you say. At all events you crow not that unhand- 
somely. But whither go you in that direction? You are well 
laden as to your shoulders, my young friend. That plate looks as 
if it might be silver. I warrant it would melt down into a 
hundred good duros with the double pillar upon each of them. 
You do not want for more. Turn and go another way. The 
Hermitage is yet to be tapped, and I warrant that monks’ roost 
hath good store of suchlike—gold and silver both. That we claim 
as ours, remember !” 

“ And, sir, what do you expect one man to do?” cried Rollo. 
** Can I take and rob the armed and defended retreat of the friars ? 
I warrant they have either buried their plate in a safe place or 
have kept a sufficient guard there to protect it—even as they have 
up yonder, Hark to them!” 

The sound of a brisk interchange of shots came to their ears 
from the direction of the palace. 

“These be young fools who run their heads against stone walls,” 
said the huge gipsy, “we are wiser men. ‘They seek gold, and 
are in danger of getting lead. Like you, we will be content with 
silver. Altar furniture is by no means to be despised. It fits the 
melting-pot as egg-meat fits egg-shell! But whither do you 
fare?” 

“T am passing in this direction solely that I may reach a place 
known to my uncle and myself, where the pair of us have a 
rendezvous,” answered Rollo; “mine uncle Don José hath no wish 
to meddle in other men’s matters, as indeed he told you all this 
yesterday morning. But as for me, seeing that I was young of 
my years and desired to make my mark, he permitted me to come. 
But I would rather give up all my booty, though honestly taken 
with the strong hand, than keep José Maria waiting !” 

The Moorish gipsy now laughed in his turn. 

“Nay, that I doubt not,” he said, “ but here we are good fellows, 
right Roms, true to each other, and would rob no honest comrade 
of that for which he hath risked his life. Pass on, brother, 
and give to José Maria of Ronda the respects of Ezquerra, the 
executioner who on the Plaza Mayor of Salamanca removed the 
spike from the iron cravat that so deftly marked him for life!” 

With a burst of gratitude quick and sincere, Rollo seized the 
huge hand and wrung it heartily. 

“You sayed José Maria’s life,” he cried, “then mine is at your 
service |” 
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“ Pass on, boy,” smiled Ezquerra, grimly, “it is not the first 
time, since I became usher to the Nether World, that I have been 
able to do a friend and brave comrade a good turn. Only warn him 
that now they have a new operator at Salamanca in whose veins 
circulates no drop of the true black blood of Egypt. He must not 
try the collar twice!” 

Rollo passed on with his donkey, and he was into the second 
street before he dared to lift the covering of hay which hid the 
child. He expected to find her in a swoon with fright or half 
dead with fear and anxiety. Isabel the Sesond was neither. 

“Take off that platter of metal,” she whispered, “ what funny 
talk you speak. It sounded like cats spitting. You must teach it 
to me afterwards when Doiia Susana is out of the way. For she 
is very strict with me and will only let me learn French and 
Castilian, saying that all other languages are only barbarian and 
useless, which indeed may well be!” 

“Hush,” said Rollo, “we are not yet in safety. Here is the 
way to the Hermitage!” 

“ But will you teach me the cat language?” 

“Yes, yes, that I will and gladly,” quoth Rollo to the little 
Queen, anxious to buy her silence on any terms, “as soon, that 
is, as there is time!” 

After passing the gate and the group collected there, Rollo had 
turned rapidly to the right, and soon the ancient walls of the 
Ermita of San Ildefonso rose before him, gleaming dimly through 
the dense greenery of the trees. If any of the fathers, who made 
their home at that sacred place, still remained, the outside of the 
building gave no sign of their presence. 

But it was not a time for Rollo to stand on any ceremony. 
With a rough tug at the rein he compelled the donkey to follow 
a narrow winding path which, entering at an angle, made its way 
finally to the main door of the Hermitage. The young man 
thundered at the knocker, but, receiving no answer he selected 
a flattish stone of a size suitable to pass between the iron grilles 
of the window-bars, and threw it up at them with all his force. 
The jingling of glass followed, upon which presently a white face 
was seen behind the bars, and a mild voice inquired his business. 

“The brethren are either asleep or gone about the affairs of 
their order in the town,” the monk said, “there is no general 
hospitality here in time of plague!” 

“T have not come to claim any,” said Rollo, “I am here to warn 
you that San Ildefonso is in the hands of wicked and cruel men— 
gipsies of the mountains! Call your Superior and admit me at 
once!” 
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“ Alas,” answered the man, “our Prior is dead! I only am 
almoner here, and there are but three of us left. All others 
are dead among the sick folk of the town. They laboured till 
they died. I have laboured also to provide them food when they 
could crawl back for it—setting it in the guest-chamber and 
going out again upon their arrival—God knows not from any 
fear of the infection, but because if I chanced to be taken our 
work would be at an end. For noue of the others can so much 
as cook an omelette or dish up a spoonful of gazpacho fit for any 
son of man to eat.” 

“Well,” said Rollo, “at any rate let me in. I carry no infec- 
tion and the time is short. I will help you to hold your 
Hermitage against the malefactors!” 

“But how?” answered the monk, shrewdly, “can I be certain 
that you are not of the gang, and that if I open the door a 
hundred of you will not rush in and slay me and us all out of 
hand?” 

For a moment even Rollo was nonplussed. But his invention 
came upon him almost before the sound of the monk’s words 
had died away. He put his hand into the pannier of his ass and 
raised the Princess upon his arm. 

“Turn a light upon this little lady,” he said, “and see whether 
she will not convince you of my good intent!” 

It was a moment or two before the man returned with a 
lantern, and directed the stream of light downwards. 

“The young Queen!” he cried aghast, “ what is she doing here 
at this hour of the night?” 

“Let me in, and I will tell you,” cried the lady herself, “ quick 
—do you hear? I will tell Father Ignagio, my mother’s confessor, 
if you do not and you will be deprived of your office. You will be 
put on bread and water, and very like have your head cut off as 
well!” 

In a minute more they heard the noise of the pulling of bolts 
and bars, and were presently admitted into the little white-washed 
hall of the Ermita de San Ildefonso. There they found themselves 
face to face with four monks in white habits, their faces pale and 
grave in the candle-light. They gave Rollo no sign of welcome, 
but each of them bowed his head low to the little Queen and then 
glanced inquiringly at her protector. 

“Let the burro enter also,” commanded Rollo, “ thrice I have 
been stopped on the way, and if our enemies find the ass without 
they will be the readier to believe that I have hidden my treasure 
with you!” 

Then in the little white-washed refectory, before the simple 
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table on which the fathers, now sadly reduced in numbers, took 
their repasts, Rollo told his story. And, sinking on her knees 
devoutly before the great crucifix that hung over the mantelpiece, 
the little Queen repeated her childish prayers as placidly as if she 
had been at her nurse’s knees in the royal palace at Madrid, with 
the sentries posted duly, and the tramp of the guard continually 
passing without. 


CHapTteR XXXVI. 
THE DEATH CART. 


Tvs came the little Isabel of Spain into sanctuary. That the 
respite could only be temporary, Rollo knew too well. The 
monks were stout and willing men, but such arms as they had 
belonged to almost primitive times, chiefly old blunderbusses of 
various patterns from the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
end of the eighteenth, together with a halberd or two which had 
been used from time immemorial in the Hermitage kitchen for 
breaking bones to get out the marrow, chopping firewood, and 
such humble and peaceful occupations. 

Two of the remaining brothers of the Ermita were as other 
men, plain, simple and devout, ready to give up their lives, either 
by dying of disease at their post of duty, or by the steel of cruel 
and ignorant men, as the martyrs and confessors of whom they 
read in their breviaries had done in times past. 

The cook-almoner on the other hand proved to be a shrewd 
little man, with much ready conversation, a great humorist at 
most times, yet with a due regard for his own safety. Him the 
little Princess knew well, having often stolen off through the 
gardens and down the long “Mall” to taste his confectioned 
cakes, made in the Austrian manner after a receipt which dated 
from the time of the founder of blessed memory, Henry the 
Fourth of that name, and often partaken of by Catholic 
sovereigns when they drove out to the lofty grange and 
Hermitage of the Segovian monks of El Parral. 

The fourth and principal friar proved upon acquaintance to 
be a man of another mould. He was a tall square-shouldered 
man, now a little bent with age, but with the fires of loyalty 
burning deep within eyes of the clearest and most translucent 
blue, His hair was now quickly frosting over with premature 
infirmity, for not only was his constitution feeble but he was 
just recovering from a dangerous attack of pneumonia. Alto- 
gether Brother Teodoro was a northern-looking rather than a 
Spanish man. It was not till afterwards that Rollo discovered 
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that he belonged to the ancient race of the Basques, and that in 
his day he had fought as a bold soldier in the partidas that rose 
in the rear of Napoleon’s marshals when he sent his legions across 
the Pyrenees. Indeed he had even followed “el Gran’ Lor” to 
Toulouse when the battered remnants of that great army skulked 
back home again beaten by the iron discipline of Engiand and 
the gad-fly persistence of the Spanish guerrilleros. 

It was with Brother Teodoro then, as with a man already 
walking in the shadow of death, that Rollo in quick low-spoken 
sentences discussed the possibilities of the Hermitage as a place 
of defence. It was clear that no ordinary military precautions 
and preparations would serve them now. ‘The four brethren were 
willing, if need were, to lay down their lives for the young Queen. 
But saving the pistols and the limited ammunition which Rollo 
had brought with him in his belt, and the bell-mouthed blunder- 
busses aforesaid, rusted and useless, there was not a single weapon 
of offence within the Hermitage of San Ildefonso of greater weight 
than the kitchen poker. 

The Basque friar laid his hand on his brow and leaned against 
the wall for a minute or two in silent meditation. 

“T have it,” he said, suddenly turning upon Rollo, “it is our 
only chance, a ghastly one it is true, but we are in no case for 
fine distinctions. We will get out the death-cart and gather us an 
army !” 

Rollo gazed at the monk Teodoro as if he had suddenly lost 
his wits. 

“The death-cart! What is that?” he cried, “and how will 
that help us to gather an army ?” 

The Basque smiled, and Rollo noticed when he did so that his 
eye-brows twitched spasmodically. There was a broad scar slashed 
across one of them. This man had not been in the army of the 
“ Gran’ Lor” for nothing. For in addition to the sabre cut, he 
= great ideas under that blue-veined, broad, sick man’s forehead 
of his. 

“Yes,” answered Teodoro, calmly, “our brother, whose duty it 
was to collect the bodies of the plague-stricken, died two days 
ago, and the oxen have not been in the town since. As for me I 
too have been sick—a mere calentura, though for a time the 
brethren feared that the plague had laid its hand on me, and as 
for those other two, they have enough to do to keep up their 
ministrations among the living. To give the last sacrament to 
the dying is, after all, more important than to cover up the dead. 
At such times one has to remember how that once on a time the 
Virgin’s son said, “ Let the dead bury their dead!” 
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He was silent a little as if composing a homily on this text. 

- “But all things work good to the chosen of God,” he said. 
“'To-night we will make of these very dead an army to defend 
our little Queen—the Lord’s anointed. For in this matter I do 
not think as do the most of my brothers of the Church. I am no 
Carlist, God be my witness!” 

Rollo was still in a maze of wonder and doubt when they 
arrived at the little stables attached to the long low building of 
the Hermitage and began to harness the oxen to the cart. He 
prided himself on his quickness of resource, but this was clean 
beyond him. 

“One of us must abide here,” continued the monk, ‘I am still 
sick unto death, so that I greatly fear I can give you no help. 
Bleeding and this calentura together have left me without power 
in my old arms. But lend me your pistols, of which you will have 
no need. I am an old soldier of the wars of the Independence, and 
have not forgotten my skill with the weapons of the flesh. Do not 
fear for the little Princess. Only make such speed as you can.” 

And with the utmost haste the Basque instructed Rollo as to 
his behaviour when he should reach the town, whilst at the same 
time he was helping him into the dress of a Brother of Pity and 
arranging the hood across his face. 

** Hold your head well down,” so ran the monk’s rubric for the 
dread office, “ repeat in a loud voice ‘ Bring out your dead! Bring 
out your dead!’ No more than that and no less. With the butt 
of your ox-staff strike the doors whereon you see painted the red 
cross, and those that remain will bring out whom the plague hath 
smitten.” 

The young man listened as in a dream. The oxen started at 
the friar’s gentle chirrup. The ox-staff was placed in Rollo’s 
hand, and lo, he was guiding the meek bent heads softly towards 
the town before he even realised that he was now to encounter a 
foe far more terrible than any he had ever faced in battle or at 
the rapier’s point upon the field of honour. 

The trees were solidly dark as black velvet above him. The 
oxen padded softly over the well-trodden path. In the gloom he 
dropped his goad, and only became conscious when he tried to 
pick it up that the Basque had drawn over his hands a pair of 
huge gloves which reached down almost to his wrists. These had 
been carefully tarred outside and doubtless furnished at least some 
protection against infection. 

The great well-fed beasts, white oxen of the finest Castilian 
breed, a gift of the Queen-Regent to the brethren, were under 
perfect control, and though Rollo had only once or twice handled 
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the guiding staff, he had not the least difficulty in conducting 
the cart towards the town. 

Indeed so often had the animals taken the same road of late, 
that they seemed to know their destination by instinct, and gave 
the tall young monk in the hood no trouble whatever. The 
wheels, however, being of solid wood of a style ancient as the 
Roman occupation, creaked with truly Spanish crescendo to the 
agony point. For in all countries flowing with oil and wine no 
man affords so much as a farthing’s worth of grease for his 
waggon-wheels. But upon this occasion the lack was no loss— 
nay, rather a gain. For even before Rollo’s shout gained 
assurance and sonorousness, the creaking of the wheels of the 
cart far-heard scattered various groups of marauders about the 
streets of the town as if it had been the wings of the angel of 
death himself. 

“ Bring out your dead! Bring out your dead!” 

Certainly it was a solemn and awful cry heard echoing through 
the streets of the town in the chilly hours of the night. Here 
and there at the sound a lattice opened and some bereaved one 
cried down to the monk to stop. 

Then staggering down the staircase, lighted (it may be) by 
some haggard crone with a guttering candle, or only stumbling 
blindly in the dark with their load the bearers would come. In 
a very few cases these were two men. More frequently a man 
and a woman, and most frequently of all two women. 

“ Bring out your dead! Bring out your dead!” 

“ Brother, we cannot!” a shrill voice came from high above, 
“come up hither and help us, for God’s sake and the Holy 
Virgin’s! She is our mother, and we are two young maids, 
children without strength.” 

Rollo looked up and saw the child that called down to him. 
Another at her shoulder held a lighted candle with a trembling 
hand. 

“She is so little and light, brother,” she pleaded, “and went 
so regularly to confession. Brother Jeronimo gave her the 
sacrament but an hour before she parted from us. Come up and 
help us for dear Mary’s sake! ” 

It went to Rollo’s heart to refuse, but he could not well leave 
his oxen. He was a stranger to them and they to him; and his 
work, though well begun, was yet to finish. 

While he stood in doubt, his mind swaying this way and that, 
a figure darted across to him from the opposite side of the street, 
a boy dressed in a suit of the royal liveries, but with a cloak 
thrown about his shoulders and a sailor’s red cap upon his head, 
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“Give me the stick,” he said in a muffled voice, “go up and 
bring down the woman. If need be IJ will help you.” 

Without pausing to consider the meaning of this curious 
circumstance, where all circumstances were curious, Rollo darted 
up the staircase, his military boots clattering on the stone steps 
strangely out of harmony with his priestly vocation. 

He found the little maiden with the candle waiting at the door 
for him. She appeared to be about eight years old, but struck 
him as very small-bodied for her age. Her sister had remained 
within. She was older—perhaps ten or twelve. She it was who 
had pleaded the cause of the dead. 

“ Indeed, good brother,” she began, “we did our best. We tried 
to carry her, and moved her as far as the chair. Then being weak 
we could get no farther. But do you help, and it will be easy ?” 

Rollo growing accustomed to death and its sad victims, lifted 
the shrouded burden over his shoulder without a shudder. He 
was in the mood to take things as they came. The two little girls 
sank on their knees on the floor, wailing for their lost mother, 
and imploring his blessing in alternate breaths. 

“ Our mother—our dear mother !” they cried, “ pray for us and 
her, most holy father!” 

“God in heaven bless you,” Rollo said aloud in English, and 
strode down the stairs. A knot of straggling gipsies furtively 
expectant stood about the door. The cart was still in the middle 
of the street with its attendant boy, in the exact place where 
Rollo had left it. 

“ Here, lend me a hand,” he cried in a voice of command, as he 
emerged into their midst with his white-wrapped burden. 

But at the mere sight of the monk’s habit and of the thing he 
carried on his shoulder, the gipsies dispersed, running in every 
direction as if the very plague-spectre were on their track, The 
boy in the red cap, however, crossed the road towards him, and at 
the same moment the elder of the litile girls sobbingly opened 
the lattice, holding the candle in her hand to take a last look at 
her mother. 

The feeble rays fell directly on the boy’s upturned face. At the 
sight Rollo stumbled and almost fell with his burden, The boy put 
out his hand to stay him. His fingers almost touched the dead. 

“ Hands off!” thundered Rollo, in fierce anger ‘Concha 
Cabezos, how dare you come hither?” 

The boy looked up at the man and answered simply and clearly, 

“Rollo, I came because you dared!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Old Age Pensions. 


TE poor are always with us. They are, alas, the most consistent 
feature of human society. The centuries come and the centuries 
go, but age does not wither nor custom stale the problems of 
poverty. 

Moreover—and keeping within our own island—men have organ- 
ised attempts to deal with poverty from the earliest days of English 
history. It is a long while since they first essayed to divide the 
sheep from the goats—to differentiate the aged poor into the 
deserving and the dissolute. The “classification of the pauper” is 
a recent but not a new demand. There is a present-day revolt 
against the way in which our Poor Law system impartially con- 
temns the merely unfortunate and the wholly undeserving: but 
the movement began centuries since. 

So far back, indeed, as 1551, Bishop Ridley’s Committee showed 
the discrimination and had the wit to divide the poor into three 
classes. Thus they classified the paupers as “the poore by 
impotencie,” “ the poore by casualtie,” and “the thrifiless poore.” 
And half a century later, the Act of 1601 strictly followed the 
lines of classification laid down in Ridley’s time. For the poor by 
“impotencie ” the Act prescribed relief: to the poor by “ casualtie ” 
it gave work: and for the “thriftless poore” it took care to 
provide severe treatment in the House of Correction or in jail, 
as being the deserts of incorrigible and idle vagabonds. 

There are many thinking people—and a growing number, it 
would seem—who would follow up these lines even to-day. So 
recently, indeed, as the last Poor Law Conference (held in 
February 1901) one of the speakers most heartily applauded 
expressed the hope that the idle, drunken and immoral poor 
should be given “only the barest consideration (less than they 
get under the present system), whilst the deserving poor require 
more liberal treatment than they now obtain under the most 
enlightened Boards.” 
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During the great Victorian epoch we moved fast and accom- 
plished much in what we call Social Reform. A scientific study 
of the laws of economy in their play upon population produced 
many excellent measures and perhaps some mischievous legislation. 
But, on the whole, seven-league strides took us far both in our 
knowledge and our treatment of social ills. I suppose I may 
safely put this down to the increase of sympathy—the emollient 
of all perfect action. And in no case has this sympathy been 
better illustrated than by the way in which thinking men have 
attacked the huge question of Poor Law Reform or probed the 
hapless state of the Aged Poor. 

I need not labour the condition of the Aged Poor. Little 
appeal to sentiment is wanted when the facts are conclusive and 
their logic is inexorable. For if I take the total population of 
England—of all classes, be it marked—above the age of sixty-five 
years, I find that three in every ten are permanent recipients of 
parish relief. IfI deduct the upper and middle classes from this 
reckoning, I find that of the working-class residuum four out of 
every nine are hopeless paupers. Again, if I group the whole 
population of all classes wnder the age of sixty-five, I find 
that instead of thirty per cent. being wholly paupers the propor- 
tion is reduced to eight per cent. What would you infer from 
this? Obviously, I think, that the sudden and enormous increase 
is the result of those impaired physical powers which make it 
more and more difficult for men and women to obtain their 
ordinary work at a fair wage, and ultimately any work at any 
wage. 

The Royal Commissioners—when they reported in 1895 on the 
Old Age problem—admitted that on the whole the working 
classes are “ fairly thrifty, fairly industrious and fairly temperate.” 
Their sudden pauperisation, then, above the age of sixty-five 
is not the result of their follies and vices, but the inevitable 
product of their old age. Through no particular fault of their 
own, they are forced into the embrace of our Poor Law system— 
an embrace which offers and receives no welcome—and of that 
Poor Law system, now that we have tried it for fifty years, the 
Aged Poor Commissioners could find no pleasanter words to 
describe its working than “ unsatisfactory and deplorable.” 

The net result, then, of all the fermentation which has agitated 
the whole matter during the last generation is a demand for some 
better provision for the Aged Poor. In this case, as always, the 
demand has been followed by supply—by an abundance and variety 
of supply in the shape of schemes and proposals by individuals, and 
reports and recommendations by committees, Parliamentary and 
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otherwise—to say nothing of Royal Commissions. But although 
there have been many counsellors, there still seems to be a 
feeling that the just and happy mean—or, at any rate, the ideal, 
has not yet been reached. Indeed, it is remarkable that in this 
connection so many promising paths are found to lead to nowhere. 

Meanwhile the matter presses. There are more than four 
hundred thousand people in this country who depend on the Poor 
Law for their existence and derive from it their social stigma. 
Roughly speaking, nearly one in every two of the wage-earning 
class becomes a pauper on passing the age of sixty-five, and 
those who fear that a national scheme of pensions might impair 
the good done by Friendly and Provident Societies would do well 
to remember that one out of every three of the total population 
of this country becomes a pauper at sixty-five in spite of all the 
help and encouragement to thrift which is provided by these 
societies; while if I take the lower paid workers—like the agri- 
cultural labourers and unskilled workmen—lI find that at the age 
of sixty-five, two out of every three are paupers. Pauperism, in 
fact, is at present inevitable in certain classes of our industrious 
countrymen, Through no fault of their own, they have nothing 
but the workhouse to face them after a long life of honest labour. 
For it is practically impossible for a working man to put 
enough by out of his wages to create for himself an old age 
annuity, and as a consequence, the prospect being hopeless, no 
incentive exists to thrift of any kind. On the other hand, if the 
State pensioned the aged and infirm—if that pension were a 
matter of right to which the veterans of our industrial army 
would be entitled on accomplishing the term of their life of 
labour—then, it is urged, with some show of reason, an impetus 
would be given to thrift, to the augmentation by the individual 
of the annuity granted by the State, whether that augmentation 
took the form of investments—such as the purchase of the cottage 
or a bit of land or of stocks and shares—or the form of providing, 
by means of Friendly Societies and Trades Unions, for supple- 
mentary assistance in old age. 

And these friendly societies must be regarded as accessories 
and not as principals in this matter. Their rates of subscription 
are so low that Old Age Pensions cannot be granted, and if they 
were specially arranged to provide such pensions, they would be 
so high as to prove prohibitive. As a matter of fact, the con- 
tinuous “sick-pay ” which such societies are often called upon to 
provide as their members approach old age, has placed a large 
number of them in a condition which is practically and actuarially 
unsound, 
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If these and other arguments apply to men, with still greater 
cogency do they apply to women. For a multitude of women 
earn no wages, and even those who do are paid on a far lower 
scale than men, and their destitution on approaching old age 
is more rapid in the process, and more complete in the event. 

I have said that the matter presses. It is most certainly 
an urgent question. Competition daily becomes keener, the 
liability of employers grows heavier, and the demand for higher 
wages more and more insistent. All these factors re-act directly 
upon the elderly and aged worker. He becomes more and more 
unwelcome to the employer, and as a consequenee the percentage 
of the elderly unemployed is eonstantly being increased. And 
it is clear that we have now reached a stage in social opinion 
which requires some other remedy than that which pauperises and 
stigmatises the aged workman. Even if it should be very costly 
—and ‘the shrinkage of the Poor Rate, which would follow auto- 
matically and amount to a very large sum, must be deducted 
from any calculation of the cost of Old Age Pensions—there still 
remains this reflection; that public opinion now recognises that 
in consideration of a lifetime spent in labour for the good of the 
State, the State on its part should provide the worker with a 
measure of relief in his old age which shall not associate him 
with the stigma inseparable from a system which lodges him 
with the depraved and the dissolute, and metes out to deserving 
and undeserving alike the same meed of bare charity. What is 
now thrown to him as a dole which he may not deserve, should be 
assured to him as a pension which his term of service has earned. 

In a summary of the Old Age Pension question as brief as this, 
it is obviously impossible, and it would not be helpful, to bring 
together all the many schemes proposed, or examine the vast 
mass of evidence at my disposal. To pile Pelion on Ossa might, 
indeed, be the lighter labour; but I prefer and propose to adopt 
the alternative—namely, so to touch upon the recent history of 
the movement, and so to select from the many schemes those 
features which are most entitled to consideration and the most 
likely to pass into law, that the general reader who takes his 
knowledge in the potted form may quickly find himself in posses- 
sion of the facts he needs, and be neither burdened nor confused 
by those he can afford—and will hasten—to forget. 

And it will be useful in the first place to note that Old Age 
Pensions, are, politically, no longer a negligible subject; that 
they have come within the sphere of practical politics, and that 
they are inevitably destined to become part of the law of our 
realm. §o in giving some time and a little thought to the 
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matter, we shall not be beating the air nor merely exerting our- 
selves for the sake of the exercise. 

The Tory party have committed themselves to the project, and 
most certainly the Liberal party will not be behindhand in 
fostering a movement which so closely affects the proletariat. 
Those who are thick-and-thin supporters of some more accept- 
able form of relief for the aged and deserving poor are well 
satisfied with the “ vote-catching” element which lies in a 
measure destined to affect the majority of voters. 

The adoption by the Tories of Old Age Pensions may be said 
to date from the speech Mr. Chamberlain made at Hanley on 
July 12th, 1895. It was a General Election speech, and was 
composed of the pledges which Mr. Chamberlain offered in 
advance for tho electoral favours he hoped to receive. In that 
speech, and always since, he has associated his scheme—or 
proposition—with the Friendly Societies; but whether this 
association will be effected, or, if established in the early days 
of its realisation, whether it will endure for long, is a matter on 
which various and contrary views are held. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s own view was to classify the pauper and 
make a distinction between the deserving and undeserving poor 
—a discrimination which so great an authority as Mr. Charles 
Booth holds to be unworkable. In the second place, he desired 
to assist and utilise the Friendly Societies. 

“T want to enable them,” he said, “to secure old age pensions to their 
members, and to secure them ata cost which will be well within their 
means. My proposal, broadly, is so simple that anyone can understand 
it. Isuggest that, wherever a man has acquired for himself in a friendly 


society, or other society, a pension amounting to 2s. 6d. a week, the State 
should come in and double the pension.” 


Nor were Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues backward in endorsing 
his pledge. The fourth item in Mr. Balfour’s election card ran 
thus: “ Poor Law Reform (a) by the classification of paupers, and 
(b) by Old Age Pensions.” ‘The Government also intend,” said 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Newport in that same month of 
July—to reform tho Poor Law, and in co-operation with the 
great Friendly Societies to aid poor working men in some way or 
other in their old age.” And so the story ran from Cabinet 
Ministers down to the latest Unionist candidate for Parliamentary 
honours, The Unionist Government stands pledged to give Old 
Age Pensions, and if they fail to do so, it is certain that the next 
Liberal Government will. 

I suppose it would be sufficiently accurate to say the Old Age 
Pension movement dates from the famous article which Canon 
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Blackley contributed to the Nineteenth Century in November 1878. 
The title of that article—National Insurance—indicates the 
method which Canon Blackley proposed, namely, that every 
person in the country should contribute premiums to insure his 
obtaining an annuity in his old age. It is the system of deferred 
annuities. He held—and all honour to him as a pioneer—thtt 
if everyone contributed the ‘sum of £10 on or by the age of 
twenty-one, this sum, accumulating at compound interest, would 
suffice to provide sick-pay for life, and an annuity at the age of 
seventy, The system was not voluntary, but compulsory. 
“ Make them,” was the note of this scheme by which the poor 
were to provide for themselves. But this element of compulsion 
has been discredited and has been abandoned, I believe, by the 
Canon himself. When he submitted his plan to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1885-7, it provided for 
compulsory insurance against sickness, accident, and old age. 
The Committee declined to recommend it, mainly on account of 
the compulsion to be employed. Since then, Canon Blackley has 
confined his measure to Old Age Pensions, and it provides that all 
persons from the age of eighteen to twenty-one should be 
compelled to contribute to a State-collected and State-secured 
Fund, a sufficient sum to entitle the contributor to a pension at 
either sixty-five or seventy. Originally, it was estimated that a 
contribution of £10 would produce a pension of 4s. a week at the 
age of seventy; but owing to the cheapening of money since then, 
itis acknowledged that a larger sum than £10 would be required. 
I believe that Canon Blackley still maintains that the element 
of compulsion is popular. 

Besides this system of compulsory insurance, with its modified 
form of State Aid, there are two other plans which may fairly be 
said to hold a foremost place in popular favour. The one is the 
Universal Endowment method, favoured by Mr. Charles Booth, 
the Trade Unions, and a steadily increasing body of public opinion. 
And the other is the plan by which State-aided deferred annuities 
are secured conditionally on the claimant fulfilling certain require- 
ments. Of this method the scheme which is imputed to Mr, 
Chamberlain is the best known and the most supported. 

The audacity of Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme at once attracted 
attention, and its simplicity and economic principle have secured 
a large following. Put in a summary form, the operation of 
the scheme is practically this :— 

(1) On reaching the age of seventy, every man is to receive a 
pension of 7s., and every woman 5s, a week, and every married 
couple a weekly pension of 12s, 
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(2) Application for these pensions is to be made to the Registrat 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the district of the applicant. 
These registrars would have local knowledge which would make 
them very suitable persons for working the scheme. The 
application is to be made on a form and the facts therein stated 
are to be attested. 

(3) A right of appeal on any question of age lies to the 
Registrar-General or the Pension authority. 

(4) The Pension is to be paid from the nearest Money Order 
office, just as Army and Navy pensions are now paid, to the 
pensioner in person, unless he is ill, and his pension book would 
be “ post-marked ” on payment of each instalment, as in the case 
of the Post Office Savings Bank-Books. 

(5) The Registrar, who would naturally know of the pensioner’s 
death, would be the authority to stop the pension. 

(6) Mr. Booth would abolish out-door relief and substitute 
pensions of 2s, 6d. a week from the age of sixty, and 4s. a week 
from sixty-five. The cost of this would amount to roughly much 
the same as the 7s. a week pension at seventy. This particular 
provision has been much canvassed. 

(7) There is, however, a very important feature which has 
secured the hearty approval of a large following. It is, at the 
same time, the most difficult point in the whole scheme. Mr. 
Booth would empower guardians to recommend persons for 
pensions whose means are steadily diminishing, and so prevent 
their arriving at complete destitution. The Poor Law system, of 
course, demands this destitution, and will not give any help until 
all the poor man’s savings are dissipated and he becomes wholly 
and hopelessly pauperised. 

In spite of some hostile criticism, this scheme of Universal 
Pensions—to which every person becomes entitled at a certain 
age, and in which moral deserts find no consideration—is re- 
garded by many sound economists as the best and most work- 
able yet put forward. The cost, at first sight, would seem 
to be prohibitive; but examination proves the contrary. It is 
estimated, indeed, that when the automatic saving in poor relief 
is deducted from the gross expenditure, the net cost would not 
exceeed £16,000,000 a year. That is a very different sum from 
the enormous amounts glibly spoken of by less practical reformers 
than Mr. Charles Booth. 

I now come to the third method of providing these Old Age 
Pensions. This is the system of State-aided deferred annuities, 
and of the various plans, by far the most practical and the one most 
likely to be accepted, is that for which Mr. Chamberlain has stood 
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sponsor. And here we find not one single, inevitable and universal 
pension, as in the case of Mr. Booth’s, but a modified scheme in 
which the State denies its assistance to those who will not co- 
operate with it. Unquestionably there are many advantages in 
this method, but whether the principle is acceptable is another 
matter; and most certainly present investment for a deferred 
annuity is a very unpopular form of thrift. 

Under the scheme put forward by Mr. Chamberlain, there are 
three distinct and alternative methods which I will now sum- 
marise. 

(1) At or before the age of twenty-five, a future participant in 
the pension scheme is required to pay to the National Fund a sum 
of £2 10s.—or more if a larger pension is desired. On this 
amount being paid, the State contributes a sum of £10—but no 
more under any circumstances. Thereafter the prospective ap- 
plicant pays 10s. per annum until he reaches the age of sixty-five, 
when he becomes entitled to a State pension of 5s. a week. 

(2) If, on the other hand, the worker deposits the sum of £5 
before he is twenty-five, and pays an annual instalment of £1 
until he is sixty-five, he not only becomes entitled to his 5s. 
weekly pension at that age, but should he die within three years 
of paying the original deposit, that deposit is returned. If he 
dies after the first three years have elapsed, then the widow is 
provided for for six months and the children until they are twelve 
years of age—the provision in no case to exceed 12s, a week. If 
there be no widow the £5 is handed over for funeral expenses. 
Women are specially provided for under this plan. 

(3) With the third alternative proposal we meet the Friendly 
Society. The State is to guarantee that, under certain conditions, 
it will double the pension earned through the Society. Thus if 
the male worker will deposit 30s. and the female worker 25s. in 
the Post Office Savings Bank and insure in a Friendly Society for 
an annual pension of £6 10s, and £3 10s, respectively, commencing 
at sixty-five years of age, the State will make the pensions up to 
£13 and £7 per annum, or 5s. and 2s. 8d. a week respectively. 

Mr. Chamberlain estimates that if the whole male population 
adopts the scheme the cost will be about £5,000,000, but if one- 
tenth of the male population avails itself of the plan the cost 
would be £300,000. The State fund which is to augment the 
pensions would be aided out of the local rates. 

Perhaps I should add that in his speech at Birmingham on 
May 27th last, Mr. Chamberlain expressly disclaimed the term 
“scheme” for the “propositions” he had placed before the 
public. He also seized the occasion to disavow any vanity of 
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authorship, and asked the public to regard the propositions purely 
as a Friendly Society matter. 

I have now dealt with the three chief schemes which have held 
and, as regards the two latter, still hold a large portion of the 
field. But there remains a fourth measure, which combines to 
some extent the main features of these two, and which is perhaps 
the most likely of them all to pass into law in a shape by which 
we shall still be able to recognise it. I refer to the scheme 
suggested by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1899. And this takes me from the propositions of individuals to 
those which have resulted from Parliamentary and Government 
inquiries. 

The Royal Commission on the Aged Poor was appointed in 
1893 by the Liberal Government of the day “ to consider whether 
any alterations in the system of Poor Law Relief are desirable in 
the case of persons whose destitution is occasioned by incapacity 
for work resulting from old age, or whether assistance could 
otherwise be afforded in those cases.” The Commissioners, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Aberdare, occupied two years in sifting 
the whole matter in an exhaustive and valuable way, and they 
examined many schemes for pensions—amongst them that of 
Mr. Charles Booth and the “ propositions” of Mr. Chamberlain 
(who spoke on behalf of a voluntary committee of members of 
Parliament). But when they reported in 1895 the Commissioners 
recommended no system of pensions to improve the existing 
state of affairs. Indeed, they stated that “no fundamental 
alterations are needed in the existing system of poor law relief 
as it affects the aged.” But they noted that thrift under the 
form of purchase of deferred annuities was markedly unpopular, 
and they approved of such alterations in the Friendly Societies 
Acts as would enable the Societies to exchange continuous sick 
pay for Old Age Pensions and thus place them on a more satis- 
factory financial basis. Finally, they reported that they were 
unable to recommend the adoption of any of the schemes as yet 
suggested. 

This conclusion to what, in other respects, had proved a most 
valuable inquiry, created such surprise and disappointment that 
in consequence (and also in furtherance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals at Hanley in 1895) a special committee was appointed 
and placed under the chairmanship of Lord Rothschild. This is 
commonly known as the Treasury Committee, as it was appointed 
by a Treasury Minute in July 1896. Its object was to consider 
the creation of Old Age Pensions; and, in addition to Lord 
Rothschild, its members were Sir Francis Mowatt, Sir Courtenay 
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Boyle, Sir Spencer Walpole and Messrs. A. G. Finlaison, 
E. W. Brabrook (Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies), G. King, 
A. W. Watson and A, Chapman. 

This special committee incubated during the very sufficient 
period of two years, and finally was delivered of a most sterile 
report, It was not for want of suggestions. It had considered, 
in fact, over a hundred different schemes which might be roughly 
divided into four distinct groups, namely: 

(1) Those which involve compulsory contributions towards the 
pension fund, either on the German system—in which the 
employer deducts the payments from the wages—or on the 
system of direct payment of annual instalments or of a lump 
sum which accumulates at compound interest. 

(2) Those which provide for a universal grant to all of a certain 
age, neither requiring contributions nor examining needs nor 
pronouncing on merits. Some of these include modifications 
according to income. 

(8) Those which contemplate voluntary insurance, coupled with 
State-aid and encouragement, and 

(4) Those which restrict State-aid to members of Friendly 
and Provident Societies, and grant them at a certain age either 
pensions from the public fund or pensions derived partly from the 
public and partly from the society’s funds. 

The committee brought a desultory inquiry to an impotent 
conclusion. It is true, of course, that it was limited to some 
extent by that part of their reference which told them to consider 
schemes “ for encouraging the industrial population, by State-aid 
or otherwise, to make provision for old age”; and to this part 
they adhered with servility while shrinking from the powers 
given them by the next sentence, which asked them if they could 
recommend “the adoption of any proposals of the kind either 
based upon or independent of such schemes.” But on one point 
the committee were encouraging, for they averred that of the 
questions raised by a State-aided pension system, “that of its 
cost and administration is not the most serious.” Yet they 
finally came to the conclusion that none of the schemes submitted 
“would attain the objects the Government had in view,” and 
they themselves were unable, “after repeated attempts, to devise 
any proposal free from grave inherent disadvantages.” 

Finally, with an optimism that created in some suspicion and 
in others surprise, this Special Committee declared that by the 
exercise of “ prudence, self-reliance, and self-denial,” an increasing 
number of the industrial population are making their age in- 
dependent and respected, and the Committee actually brought 

D2 
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themselves to add the hope that the continuous improvement 
in the financial and moral conditions of labour would do much to 
deprive the problem of its present importance. 

“ When the sky falls it will catch all the larks”; and in much 
the same vein are couched the pious opinions of this Special 
Committee. But, at any rate, it laboured to make clear that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, which was “so simple that any one can 
understand it,” was really a highly complex matter on which 
few agreed. And, indeed, on July 11th, 1898, Mr. Chamberlain 
himself admitted it, but at the same time pointed out that the 
resources of civilisation were not exhausted. 

Happily they were not. 

In the same month more than a hundred Unionist members of 
Parliament signed a memorial demanding that “a definite attempt 
should be made by the Government next session to legislate in 
fulfilment of the pledges given at the last general election by 
members of the Government on Old Age Pensions.” But legisla- 
tion was not forthcoming ; and as a consequence, in the following 
March, Mr. Lionel Holland (who has a scheme of his own) moved 
the second reading of an Old Age Pensions Bill. This made 
trouble in the Unionist camp, and resulted in the appointment 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons; and meanwhile 
political capital was made out of the fact that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan had not turned out to be “so simple” perhaps as was the 
man who had voted for him in the hope of getting one of those 
pensions, especially as he wrote at this juncture that “we are 
now well acquainted with all the facts, and what are now wanted 
are practical recommendations.” His political opponents, indeed, 
made the most of their opportunity, and when the Colonial 
Secretary, twitted for his 1895 speeches, declared that his state- 
ments constituted “a proposal, not a promise,” Mr. Asquith 
wittily remarked that this admission would be “sufficient to 
maintain an action for breach of promise.” 

Matters now moved quickly. The Select Committee, presided 
over by Mr. Henry Chaplin, met in May and reported in July. 
Bis dat qui cito dat ; and the Committee, for the first time in the 
Government history of the movement, actually had the courage 
of authorship. For they produced a scheme of their own—and so 
good a scheme that it will probably compel legislation—and only 
stopped short at the point of assessing its cost. 

And the scheme is this. 

Any person—and “person” means woman as well as man— 
who complies with certain requirements is to receive a certificate 
to that effect and thereupon to become entitled to a pension. 
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And the requirements are these :— 

(1) He or she must be a British citizen ; 

(2) of sixty-five years of age ; 

(3) who has not been convicted within the last twenty years 
and sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment with- 
out the option of a fine—a provision which surely looks 
very like punishing a person twice for the same offence ; 

(4) nor received poor relief, other than medical relief, during 
the same period ; 

(5) who resides in the district of the Pension authority ; 

(6) has an income of no more than ten shillings a week from 
any source; and 

(7) “has endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his 
industry or by the exercise of reasonable providence, 
to make provision for himself and those immediately 
dependent on him.” 

Does this seventh clause subject the scheme to the co-operation 
of the friendly societies? If so, in the eyes of many people this 
would be a grave defect. But clearly it does not, for the Com- 
mittee were good enough to define what they meant by “the 
exercise of reasonable providence.” They think that the 
authority should be bound to consider if it has been demon- 
strated “either (1) by membership of a benefit society for a 
period of years, or (2) by the endeavour of the applicant to make 
some provision for his own support by means of savings or invest- 
ments or some other definite mode of thrift.” 

It is an excellent scheme—combining some of the merits of 
Mr. Booth’s universal endowment plan with those possessed by 
the “conditional pension” proposals—and regarding it as, 
roughly, the fixed form of the whole movement, I pass to a 
brief consideration of its machinery and cost. 

The machinery of the scheme lies in the creation of the pension 
authority and the application of the pension. 

There would be a pension authority in every union in the 
country, and in the first instance it would consist of from six to 
twelve members who would be chosen by the Guardians from 
their own number. But this body, when appointed, becomes 
independent of the Guardians, and while a majority of its 
members must also be Guardians, the minority are to consist 
of representatives of local public bodies as well as of persons not 
representative. 

The pension money would come out of the Union common fund, 
but an Imperial contribution in aid would be made to that fund. 
And there is this peculiarity about the Imperial grant, It would 
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not be proportioned to the pensions actually granted, but to the 
population of the Union, and in no case would it exceed one-half 
of the cost of the pensions, estimated on a population basis, 
This leaves a loophole for some cheese-paring by the Guardian 
element on the pension authority board, but I have no doubt that 
a fierce light will beat upon their proceedings and prevent any 
real injustice being done by administration in the interest of the 
ratepayers at the cost of the pensioners. 

The pension would be not less than five shillings nor more than 
seven shillings a week—the sliding scale being introduced to 
enable the authority to adjust the pension to the local cost of 
living. It is to be paid through the Post Office in the same way 
as provided by Mr. Booth’s plan; and it is to be awarded for a 
period of three years at a time, and to be renewed at the close of 
that period. On the other hand, the pension authority may 
withdraw it at any time should circumstances arise to render the 
pensioner ineligible. 

And now I come to the cost. 

This question of cost was brought before an Expert Committee 
(consisting of Sir Edward Hamilton, Mr. Edward Brabrook, and 
Messrs. 8. B. Provis and Noel Hamilton) in August 1899, and 
they reported on Jan. 9th, 1900. Unquestionably the evidence 
they took and the conclusions they drew make this the most com- 
plete of any financial inquiry into the matter yet held, and in 
counting the cost of the Select Committee’s scheme, no one can 
afford to dispense with the Expert Committee's report. 

It will be convenient, too, to follow the lines on which the 
scheme is drawn up. Thus, in considering the pensioners to be 
provided for, one naturally seeks to know the number of British 
citizens there may be above the age of sixty-five years. Taking the 
figures of the Committee—which excluded all aliens and met with 
the approval of so high an authority as Sir Robert Giffen—and 
applying them to the three dates of 1901, 1911, and 1921, I find 
that there are in England and Wales to-day 1,517,000 persons of 
both sexes over sixty-five years of age; and there will] be (in all 
probability) 1,716,000 in 1911 and 1,947,000 in 1921. In 
Scotland there are 221,000; in 1911 there will be 245,000, and 
1921, 268,000. In Ireland there are 278,000: in 1911 there will 
be 270,000 and in 1921, 252,000. 

The next point is the number of persons otherwise pensionable 
who have been convicted between the ages of forty-five and sixty- 
five. Here we are on uncertain ground. About twenty-two 
thousand persons, between the ages of forty and sixty, are annu- 
ally convicted without the option of a fine; but in the absence of 
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vital statistics bearing on the point, it becomes necessary to 
accept an arbitrary allowance for disqualification on the ground 
of a criminal past. The allowance made by the Committee 
amounts to two per cent. of those who might otherwise satisfy 
the pension authority. 

I now pass to the fourth point, where we have to allow a 
discount for those who have received poor relief at any time 
during the previous twenty years. Dealing first with England 
and Wales, it is calculated that 27 per cent. of those who are over 
sixty-five years of age would be disqualified—6°5 per cent. on 
account of indoor, and 20°5 per cent. for outdoor, relief. I may 
add that Mr. Charles Booth estimates this disqualification at 
30 per cent. In Scotland 16 per cent. of such persons (4 per cent. 
for indoor and 12 per cent. for outdoor relief) would be disquali- 
fied, while in Ireland 25 per cent. (10 per cent. for indoor and 
15 per cent. for outdoor relief) would be excluded from the benefits 
of the scheme. 

The fifth point—as to residence in the district—-would present 
little or no difficulty, for people would take care that they did 
reside in it. 

Then there is the sixth condition—that the income of the 
applicants must not exceed 10s. a week from all sources. Of the 
persons of sixty-five years and over in England and Wales, 
37 per cent. are estimated to have more than 10s. a week and 
63 per cent. less than that income. In Scotland the figures are 
35 per cent. and 64°9 respectively, while Ireland resembles 
England and Wales by having 37 per cent. over and 63 per cent. 
under the limit. 

But there is still allowance to be made for those who are not 
of proved industry and thrift. Taking the friendly societies, 
clubs and savings banks, the figures for England and Wales 
amount to 1,114,000 members and depositors who are sixty-five 
years of age and over. To these may be added the miscellaneous 
investors who deserve the term thrifty, and of these there are 
56,000, making a total of 1,170,000. But we must deduct 
37 per cent. from the total in order to allow for those who have 
more than 10s. a week income, and thus we have a residue of 
737,000 persons who have 10s, a week and less. And as still 
further allowance should be made for persons appearing more 
than once under the different heads, another discount of 40 per cent, 
would reduce it to 442,200. 

I can now sum up this matter of the total number of pension- 
able persons in the United Kingdom, Allowing for those who 
have more than 10s. a week, for paupers, for aliens, criminals and 
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pauper lunatics, and making a further allowance for those who 
are incapable of producing proof of thrift although they have kept 
clear of Poor Law Relief, I find that there are in England and 
Wales 469,000, in Scotland 95,000, and in Ireland 91,000 pension- 
able persons—a grand total of 655,000. 

Now it works out very fairly if we assume that the 5s. rural 
and 7s. urban rate of pension is equal to an all-round average of 
6s.; and proceeding on this basis and adding 3 per cent. for adminis- 
trative expenses, we finally arrive at the total cost for 1901 as— 


For England and Wales . P ; . £7,535,000 
» scotland . . ; ‘ ; ‘ 1,400,000 
» ireland ,. . . ‘ ; ; 1,340,000 








Grand Total Cost in 1901 £10,275,000 


Not content with our present burdens, but looking forward to 
1911, we should find that in that year one-third of our outdoor 
paupers to-day would be above sixty-five years of age and 
pensioners. The average cost per head in England and Wales 

outdoor relief is 3s. and the total annual expense of out- 
aoor paupers over sixty-five years is £1,638,000. So there would 
be a saving of £546,000 under this head by 1911. The total cost 
then for 1911 would be :— 


For England and Wales . ° , - £9,593,000 
» Scotland . ° ° ‘ : ‘ 1,607,000 
» ireland , . . ‘ ; ‘ 1,457,000 


Grand Total Cost in 1911 £12,657,000 
Again throwing one’s economical anxieties forward—this time 
to 1921—when two-thirds of the present outdoor paupers would 
be pensioners, the total cost in that year would amount to :— 


For England and Wales . ; ‘ . £12,276,000 
» Scotland . : . : ; ; 1,872,000 
» ireland , . : R ‘ 1,501,000 


Grand Total Cost in 1921 £15,649,000 
Before finally dismissing these figures, I should like to point out 
that there have been, and are, many strong advocates for beginning 
the pensions at the age of seventy, an age, in my opinion, too 
advanced to be either just or attractive to the worker. But if this 
were decided on, the total estimated cost in round figures would be 
in 1901 :— 


Pensioners, £. 
For England and Wales : 257,000 4,200,000 
» Scotland ‘ ‘ : 58,000 850,000 
» Jreland ; e ‘ 61,000 900,000 





Total 376,000 5,950,000 
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In 1911 the total cost would have risen to £7,450,000, and in 
1921 have further increased to £9,550,000. 

Finally, in working out figures on such a scale, and when, too, 
the basis of reckoning is often insecure, and amounts have to be 
fixed arbitrarily, some variation from these figures must be 
expected when the whole scheme is put into actual practice. But 
I do not anticipate any serious or dangerous deflection from the 
calculations I have shown. Heavy discounts have already been 
taken off for a number and variety of causes. False declarations, 
for example, will probably play a considerable part, and, at first, 
how much sooner will people reach sixty-five than they do now! 
Then again, if the wages of pensionable people are just over 10s., 
I fear that they will be reduced all round—on the one hand to 
enable the employee to qualify for a pension, and on the other to 
save a few shillings to the pocket of the employer. The mutual 
advantage that would arise is obvious. The contributions of 
relatives to the support of their aged kin, which undoubtedly now 
keep a large number outside the Poor Law, will most certainly 
fall off when Old Age Pensions are established. And there is 
the further consideration that charity will be more and more 
restricted to the persons who are not qualified for a pension, and 
that as a consequence of these various influences a larger number 
will come upon the pension fund than actual enumeration now 
discovers. 

But allowing for all these considerations, the fact remains that 
here is a plain, straightforward, workable scheme, the provisions 
and cost of which have been carefully based on one of the most 
exhaustive inquiries ever made into a social problem. Its chief 
vulnerable point seems to me to lie in disqualifying those who have 
received poor relief during the twenty years previous to the 
pensionable age. But the scheme is a sketch, and discussion and 
legislation may be left to fill it in. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says somewhere that people in these 
latter days make a merry hunt after the poor. Well, the fashion 
of “slumming” most certainly made a social topic of the problems 
of poverty. From this position they have readily passed into the 
keeping of our statesmen, and there, for the present, we must 
leave them. 

Artour Monteriore Brice. 
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Miss Constable's Nephew. 


Cuarter I, 


“On, if you please, Miss Constable!” a voice submitted. 

Miss Constable sat up in bed. 

“There are hand-grenades in every room,” she said, “the girls 
can work the manual and the hose was seen to last week.” 

Her manner was perfectly collected. She removed her night- 
cap, emerged briskly from beneath the bedclothes, and proceeded 
to put on her dressing-gown. 

She appeared rather pleased than otherwise. She had never, 
for the previous twenty years, lain down without expecting to be 
called up to find the house on fire, she had never waked without 
a firm conviction that her expectation had at length been verified. 
She glanced at the row of shivering girls in their long white bed- 
gowns, each with a candle in a trembling hand. 

“ There is time for all of you to get into your dressing-gowns 
and slippers,” she asserted, “to prevent your taking cold, and to 
make you decent objects for the firemen to see.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t a fire, ma’am,” the cook said. “It’s oney 
somehody a batterin’ on the front door as though it was a 
bastion.” 

“A bastion!” Miss Constable retorted; “then how dare 
they?” 

She was obviously disappointed. To have made preparations 
for anything—even for a fire—every night for twenty years and 
for nothing to have happened—not even a fire—was mortifying. 

Her preparations had been so elaborate that she was wholly 
without fear of consequences. Should the worst come to the worst, 
there would always be the stone stairway leading to the garden 
by which the household might escape. But she never anticipated 
that with her hand-grenades and other appliances the worst could 
come to the worst. 

“Oh, do you think, Miss Constable, it might be burglars?” the 
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youngest of her girls demanded. Her blue eyes were dilated with 
alarm, the candle in her hand lit up her white face and disordered 
golden hair. Indeed, the girls in their white bed-gowns with 
their lighted candles in their hands made a very pretty picture, 
had there been appreciative eyes to see. Miss Constable set but 
small value on looks, and just then her considerations were else- 
where. 

“Rubbish,” she retorted tartly upon her youngest scholar. 
* Burglars don’t come knocking at the front door. All you girls 
get back to your beds, Cook and I will go down.” 

Quite unabashed, and as though it had been her bonnet, she 
deliberately picked up from the dressing-table the chestnut front 
with small side-curls the girls had always believed to be natural, 
and pinned it firmly upon the greyish knot her nightcap had 
concealed, 

“Now then,” she announced. “I am ready.” 

At all times formidable, at this moment in her crimson dressing- 
gown with the chestnut “front” pinned rakishly askew, and her 
mouth set firmly, she was perfectly appalling. The school-girls 
scattered before her with their candles like a flock of frightened 
sheep. But they closed in in her rear and stood looking after 
her as she descended the stairs with her handmaid, the cook. 

“My, won’t they be frightened—even if they are burglars,” the 
youngest school-girl giggled. And a moment later— 

“If that wasn’t the voice of a burglar, I’ve never heard a 
burglar’s voice,’ she commented upon the masculine tones 
responding somewhat gruffly to Miss Constable’s query as to who 
was there. 

“Are you alone?” Miss Constable demanded next, severely 
and as though parleying with an avowed foe. 

The burglar tones returned impatiently—the girls huddling on 
the staircase distinctly heard them: 

“Heavens! Do you suppose I’ve brought the regiment with 
me?” 

“ Burglars always swear,” the youngest schoolgirl faltered with 
a pallid face, 

“Oh, you are a little fool,” the eldest schoolgirl, who, by the 
way, was nineteen, retorted; “it isn’t swearing to say ‘ Heavens!’ 
Nobody, to hear you talk, would think you’d ever even seen 
& man.” 

“T can see one now,” the youngest school-girl, peeping between 
the rails, said, “ and if he isn’t a burglar, there never was one.” 

“Well, aunt,” he submitted, emerging from an enormous 
military cloak, which he hung in the hall as though the hall had 
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been his own. “I suppose you got my letter. You don’t seem 
to have expected me, although I’m a day late.” 

Miss Constable was equal to the occasion, albeit her words dis- 
closed it as a most unexpected occasion. She set down her 
candlestick, and marching up to him, kissed him—somewhat 
awkwardly, the watching girls considered, nevertheless she kissed 
him. 

‘‘Your last letter was dated from South Africa,” she said. 
“Only this evening I was wondering whether anything had 
happened, or whether you might not have been captured by the 
Boers. I suppose you'd like some supper.” 

“T’ve been drafted home,” he explained. He touched a slinged 
arm. 

“The deuced thing wouldn’t heal, and I’m missing all the 
sport,” 

“Now perhaps you'll admit he was swearing,” the youngest 
school-girl whispered as they turned back to their rooms, there 
being nothing more to watch since Miss Constable and the 
stranger had vanished into the dining-room and the cook had 
departed post-haste to the kitchen. 

“‘T wouldn’t give that,” the eldest school-girl insisted, snapping 
a pink thumb and finger in the air, “not that for a man who 
couldn’t swear!” 

“Tsn’t he handsome!” the youngest school-girl giggled, “and 
I wonder if he’ll come to breakfast ?” 


Cuapter II, 


Bot the stranger did not come to breakfast. 

Miss Constable had, not without reason, won the confidence 
reposed in her by the wealthy and aristocratic parents whose 
daughters she “finished.” And she banished her soldier-nephew 
to the old tower, wherein a telescope was fixed and a couple of 
celestial globes had been placed in order that the girls might have 
some notion of the most superior of the constellations. 

“The girls will do for a week or two without their lessons in 
astronomy,” she instructed the lady upon whom devolved the 
task. 

The lady was disappointed. She was the youngest of the 
teachers, and possibly regarded Mars as being by no means the 
least interesting of the planets. 

“Tf you are in the tower, the girls will not disturb you,” she 
apprised the soldier firmly, 
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“Tf I were in the school-room they would not put me out 
much,” he retorted with twinkling eyes. 

“My dear Donald,” she retorted, ‘nine-and-twenty letters 
were this morning posted home from as many of my charges— 
that is, all of them. Not one—I do not” (she coughed) “I do 
not closely examine the envelopes directed to the girls’ parents, 
but I can tell, as certainly as though the letters had been shown 
to me, that not one of these was without some allusion to the 
handsome officer—school-girls, you know, regard all young men 
who are not absolute hunchbacks, as being handsome. And to- 
morrow every single parent of every single girl beneath my 
charge will learn by the very first post that Captain Donald 
McRaith has swooped upon the dovecote. I may have nine- 
and-twenty angry fathers thundering to-morrow on my doors 
demanding their daughters or your dismissal.” 

McRaith laughed. 

“Well, I will keep to my tower,” he promised, “as though I 
were a prisoner on parole. I’m not interested in bread-and-butter 
misses, so I shall not be very much tempted. I suppose twelve is 
the average age.” 

Miss Constable left him to suppose so. 

“By the way,” he resumed. “You spoke of learning the 
contents of letters by examining the envelopes. Do you manage 
it by Réntgen rays or magic?” 

“There are some problems it is wiser to leave unsolved,” Miss 
Constable said sturdily. “These things have to be done. I have 
heiresses and dukes’ daughters among my clientéle, and if any- 
thing were to happen My dear Donald, I have never lost 
a girl by illness or elopement. I make between five and six 
thousand a year.” 

“Good business!” he observed. “I hadn’t a notion. If you 
like I will take the early train to town.” 

“No,” she insisted. ‘You are nothing but a skeleton. My 


dairy and the air are excellent. Remain where you-are and behave 
yourself.” 


He laughed. 

“ You forget I have won my Victoria Cross.” 

She shook her head. 

“My sex was out of the question,” she said. 

And Donald did not come to breakfast with the school-girls. 
He took his breakfast in the tower alone. 

“TI suppose you handed over that—that awful man to the 
police, Miss Constable,” the eldest school-girl submitted de- 
murely. “It’s against the law, isn’t it, for people to come 
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battering at midnight upon other people’s doors as though they 
were bastions.” 

All the school-girls sitting over their porridge—porridge was 
held by Miss Constable to be good for the complexion, and at 
finishing schools the complexion is somewhat more of a con- 
sideration than mothers and principals would for the life of them 
confess in words—and all the school-girls stared, one or two of 
them tittered, for they all were well enough aware that the 
handsome stranger was safely in the tower, some of them even 
had gone so far as to specify the length of the chain whereby 
he was fastened to an iron ring in the wall of the astronomy 
room. 

Miss Constable, sitting over her porridge—the school-girls said 
she invariably sent it away after taking a single spoonful, but 
then Miss Constable, of course, had long since ceased to have 
anything like a complexion, they added, tossing their pretty 
young heads—Miss Constable, sitting over her porridge, was 
equal to the question demurely propounded by the eldest school- 
girl. 

“The man will batter no more on my front door,” she asserted 
darkly, as though she had had his head removed. 

The two school-girls who had tittered before, tittered again. It 
was scarcely likely he would batter upon the door, seeing that he 
was safely caged within the premises, and probably securely 
chained. 

“Lady Hilda and Miss Brown,” Miss Constable resumed 
severely, falling upon the plate of devilled kidneys which had 
succeeded her untasted porridge, “ how often have I told you not 
to titter? Suppose you were presented to her Majesty, what 
do you imagine would happen were you to titter?” 

“The throne would certainly totter, wouldn’t it, Miss 
Constable?” the eldest school-girl submitted with a roguish 
eye. 

But Miss Constable did not or would not smile, albeit the eldest 
school-girl was a pet of hers. 

“TI think not, Doreen,” she said gravely ; “no doubt it is the 
duty of some high official to see that the royal chair is secure in 
all its joints.” 

Lady Hilda and Miss Brown emitted no sound, but their 
countenances betrayed some such inward commotion as an 
internal and violently suppressed tittering might be expected to 
occasion. 

“Was the man sober?” the eldest school-girl next submitted, 
spreading marmalade with dainty fingers. 
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This time Miss Constable was drawn, Her soldier nephew was 
the pride of her existence. 

“Sober!” she repeated indignantly; “I have no acquaintance 
with drunkards, Doreen.” 

“Oh, but was he a friend of yours, the man who battered?” 
Doreen demanded, staring innocently out of her brown eyes. 

“He was somebody I know,” Miss Constable admitted, “and 
he came upon a perfectly proper and legitimate mission.” 

“ Then why chain him up as though he were a wild beast?” the 
school-girls demanded mentally. 

“Poor old gentleman,” Doreen said sympathetically, “he must 
have been nearly frozen to death on such a bitter night.” 

Miss Constable glanced sharply at her. But she permitted 
the gallant McRaith to suffer beneath the stigma of years and 
incapacitation. 

And she decided to keep an eye on that very charming and 
aristocratic person, the eldest of her girls. 


Cuaaprter III. 


MoRarrs was bored. For three days he had done little else but 
sleep and eat. Even Miss Constable, who thanked Heaven for 
a good appetite and her own industry and discretion for the 
means of satisfying it, expressed surprise at his powers of 
consumption. 

“T’ve been lying out on the veldt, and living on biscuits and 
sardines for more than three months,” he explained. “I’ve got to 
make up that two stone the fever robbed.” 

And three days of Miss Constable’s dairy produce and of 
Shallerton fine air had done such wonders that he began to 
gather energy enough to experience boredom. 

“T wish there was something to be done,” he said, yawning 
about the astronomy room, “ or something to look at.” 

Miss Constable gave him as much of her company as she could 
spare, and, so far as it went, it was most excellent company ; but, 
even had there been enough of it, it was not all a man required. 

, His eye fell on the telescope. 

“By Jove,” he ejaculated, going over to it. “I’m bored enough 
to be interested in Jupiter.” 

He prepared to investigate the heavens in search of his 
Olympian majesty, but found the instrument revealed nothing 
more than a very disgracefully constructed piece of match 
boarding. The instrument was carefully contrived to run on 
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lines, but, having run, it merely ran its nozzle up against this 
disgracefully constructed piece of match-boarding. McRaith was 
a person of perception. He knew better than to suppose Miss 
Constable’s pupils studied the celestial bodies through a match- 
boarding, though, seeing that Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn were 
among these—persons of no moral repute whatsoever—there 
might have been reason to obscure them from the young persons’ 
observation. 

It did not take the captain long to remove a portion of the 
match-boarding, and its raison détre immediately explained 
itself. 

It had been hastily contrived on his behalf, not to screen the 
heathen conduct of heavenly bodies from young persons, but to 
conceal the heavenly bodies of young persons from his heathen 
self. 

He laughed aloud, and, pulling down sufficient of the match- 
boarding to permit an exit, stepped out upon a species of railed-in 
platform whither the metal-lines conducted the telescope. 

Below him lay the beautiful and extensive grounds in which 
the house stood, and below him at that moment nine and twenty 
maidens were at drill. 

Not the long-legged, awkward twelve year olds he had imagined. 
By no means! 

Nine-and-twenty charming girls of ages ranging between seven- 
teen and nineteen—nine-and-twenty graceful persons garbed in 
black and scarlet, at this moment going through the evolutions 
of a very pretty drill. 

The garb was eminently discreet, as indeed were all things 
under the Constable rule, but the garb revealed some charming 
ankles below the frilled fulness of black and scarlet bloomers. 

“ Bravo,” the captain cried beneath his breath as the nine-and- 
twenty maidens came victoriously to the end of a somewhat 
difficult manceuvre. But from the moment of perceiving them, 
his glance had singled one. 

Out of the nine-and-twenty, even from the distance where he 
stood—and he discreetly stood concealed—one appeared to him 
pre-eminent, And this one, as it chanced, was Doreen, the eldest 
of the girls—the girl who had dismissed him demurely as “a 
poor old gentleman.” 

“This is somewhat more engaging than Jupiter,” he decided, 
“and even Aunt Constable wouldn’t think I do harm to these 
delectable persons by merely admiring the perfection of their 
drill.” 

But it was ever on Doreen his glance rested. 
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“That child is a perfect picture,” he reflected from the superior 
standpoint of his ten years’ seniority. Yet, as he reflected, he 
noted with an unaccountable complacency that, albeit a school-girl, 
she was by no means a child. The sense of boredom vanished. 
He found himself whistling a march tune briskly in time with the 
drill, 


Cuapter IY. 


An hour later McRaith had relapsed once again into boredom. He 
sat turning the pages of one of Ball’s delightful astronomical 
books, thinking how singularly dull the illustrations in books on 
astronomy were. 

Suddenly he detected footsteps. Some person or persons were 
coming up the stairs. With the sense of an adventure he sat 
looking towards the door. There entered two girls with the 
utmost composure. In one of them, despite the fact that she now 
wore the ordinary garb of young womanhood, he discovered the 
girl who had charmed him in bloomers. He rose and bowed. 

“Oh,” Doreen said with a faint heightening of colour, “ we 
came for a book. This is our astronomy room, you know. I hope 
we don’t disturb you.” 

“Not at all,” he returned. “Perhaps I can help you to find 
the book. Is this it?” displaying the one in his hand. 

“T believe it is. Oh, thank you,” Doreen returned gravely, and 
was departing with a graceful little nod, when Lady Hilda broke 
all of a sudden into a paroxysm of laughter. 

Doreen flushed angrily and, catching her by the wrist, would 
have drawn her from the room. But Lady Hilda’s laughter was 
such that it did not admit of standing up. She sat down on a 
couch and went into explosions. 

Doreen stood mortified, her face averted from the stranger. 
Then—“ Sometimes she is hysterical like this,” she apologised 
rapidly, “ you need not be alarmed,” . 

McRaith had not felt at all alarmed, but he civilly concealed 
the fact. 

Then Hilda basely gave them away. “It’s all rubbish,” she 
asserted, “we only came to have a look at you. They told us 
you were padlocked to a long steel chain. I’m not at all 
hysterical.” 

“ Well, you see, I am not chained,” McRaith said smiling. He 
was looking at Doreen. 

Doreen, after hesitating, suddenly confronted him with a crimson 
face. “ What she says is perfectly true,” she admitted, “ although 
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I think she is a little—beast for telling. And you can think any- 
thing horrid you choose about us.” 

He bowed gravely. The girl’s face was sensitive and proud, 
and the mortification upon it at that moment touched him. 

“TJ think you are more than good to have given me a thought,” 
he said. 

Lady Hilda broke once again into fits of laughter. 

“Why, we’ve done nothing else but talk about you ever since 
that night you came,” she cried, looking boldly at him out of her 
handsome eyes. 

“You see, at school one has very little to be interested in— 
besides lessons,” Doreen explained loftily. ‘Come, Hilda, you 
have made quite enough of a little beast of yourself for one day.” 

Hilda would have remained had McRaith vouchsafed her the 
least encouragement, but he had eyes for nobody but mortified 
Doreen. 

“ You are forgetting your book,” he said gravely as she turned 
to go. 

She took it for a moment in her hand, then she returned it to 
him. “It was only an excuse,” she said proudly. “You know I 
did not come for the book, and you can think me the most horrid 
—inquisitive—trespassing—vulgar wretch you please.” 

Whereat she marched from the room with her beautiful head 
in the air, like one who did not consider the language she had 
used about herself in the slightest degree applicable. 

“Heavens! that I should have lived,” McRaith said, staring 
after her, “to have plumped heels over head in love at first sight 
with a school-girl!” 

“T’ve been looking through the telescope,” he apprised Miss 
Constable that evening. 

“ But——,” she returned quickly, and came to a stop. 

“Qh, I took down the match-boarding,” he said coolly, “and 
I observed nine-and-twenty delectable asteroids drilling in 
bloomers.” 

“Good gracious,” Miss Constable cried, “how utterly scanda- 
lous !” , 

“ Not at all,” he insisted, “ but utterly charming.” 

“You must leave by the first train in the morning,” she said 
firmly, “or we shall be having some nonsense or another 
happening.” 

“Not at all,” he said, “my intentions are perfectly serious. I 
mean to marry her.” 

“Bless the man, which of them?” 

“ Bless the innocent, there's only one, 
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“You spoke of nine and twenty.” 

“But of these only one has any existence for me.” 

“ And that one ?” 

“That one,” he said, “has the most bewitching brown hair in 
the world, the loveliest rosebud of a mouth, and the sweetest hazel 
eyes that ever found a man’s heart.” 

“You must have gone absolutely off your head to talk such 
rubbish,” she asserted, “and how,” she launched him a suspicious 
glance, “and how, in the name of wonder, did you discover these 
fine things from such a distance ?” 

“You forget I had the use of your most excellent telescope,” he 
laughed. 

“You must go to town by the first train in the morning,” she 
insisted. ‘She's the orphaned niece of a Prime Minister, and a 
great heiress.” 

“T’m sorry she’s an heiress,” McRaith said, ‘“ but——” snapping 
a contemptuous finger and thumb, “that for my uncle the 
Premier! And as for going to town—this poor elbow of mine.” 

Miss Constable fully realised her duties as duenna, but she was 
too fond of her nephew to sacrifice him to them. “If I allow you 
to remain,” she stipulated, “will you promise not to try to see or 
speak to her ? ” 

“Certainly,” he said. “I won’t take any mean advantage of a 
school-girl. But as soon as I am well, I'll get a proper introduc- 
tion, and I’ll try my luck. And as for the Prime Minister, if he 
had a daughter charming enough, I'd carry her off, if she were 
willing, beneath his very nose.” 

“Good gracious, what a firebrand!” Miss Constable exclaimed, 
admiring him above her spectacles. “And after all,” she added, 
“you'll be well off one of these days. As you know, I mean to 
leave you every penny I possess. So don’t ruin my reputation 
and your fortune by some foolishness.” 


CuaptTer VY. 


Miss ConsTasie could not well forbid McRaith to go to church. 
There was only one church in the village, and her principles 
precluded her from recommending him to go to chapel. 

She excluded him from the pews her charges occupied. But he 
found one which commanded a view of that wherein Doreen 
sat, and he was the object of the girls’ admiring glances during 
service, 

He was certainly worth looking at. For although his features 
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were not handsome, they were strong and manly, and his height 
and breadth, and admirable bearing and the pallor of temporary 
invalidism—to say nothing of his black silk sling, and the 
thousand impossible deeds it suggested—were more than the 
school-girl hearts could withstand. 

But McRaith, insensate to as he was ignorant of the asteroids’ 
devotion, had thought for only one. 

Several times during the service he met Doreen’s eyes. But 
she glanced haughtily away. Nevertheless she looked again, and 
once she blushed and once he smiled. 

“Isn't he splendid looking ?” Lady Hilda whispered Doreen, 
“and he was looking at me all the while in church. I was sure I 
had made an impression that day we went to see him—although 
you called me a little beast before him.” 

“You were a little beast,” Doreen insisted, “to give me away 
as you did, I should like to know how he will ever respect us 
again.” 

“A fig for his respect,” retorted Hilda. “I wouldn’t give a 
button for such a silly feeling.” 

But Doreen cried silently in bed that night because she had 
forfeited McRaith’s respect. 

However, fate has the strangest ways of managing her affairs. 
After all, Miss Constable’s fine appliances justified their existence 
and her precautions. For, a fortnight after McRaith’s arrival— 
indeed, he was beginning reluctantly to contemplate departure— 
a fire broke out in the servants’ hall, and Miss Constable was 
wakened at last to some purpose. 

In ten minutes she had all the girls in dressing-gowns and 
slippers, and nine and twenty hand-grenades had done their worst 
against the foe. 

Then the school brigade, using their manual as they had been 
trained to do, were presently bringing their hose to bear success- 
fully upon the flames. It was not long before the fire had been 
subdued at its origin, but it was seen now that flames, possibly 
following the course of an old-fashioned flue, were beginning to 
break out in the tower. 

“Where is Captain McRaith? ” Miss Constable demanded of a 
man-servant. 

“He hasn’t been seen, miss,” the man returned. “He must 
have slep’ through it all.” 

“Go at once and rouse him, Simmons,” his mistress enjoined, 
and, being at that moment required elsewhere, took it for granted 
her injunction would be obeyed. 

But one of the schoolgirls who had overheard, slipped out of her 
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place in the ranks and followed him along the passage leading to 
the tower. 

The fire had made greater way there than had appeared. 
There was a strong smell of burning from outside, and an ominous 
puff of smoke swept down upon them as they reached the stairway. 

“ Be quick, Simmons,” the girl cried, stamping her foot, “don’t 
you see the smoke?” 

Simmons was hesitating, his hand on the stair-rail. “Yes, 
miss,” he said, “it’s the smoke I’m lookin’ at. It ain’t my dooty 
to be a fire-escape. I’ve got a wife and children to look after. 
Let the fire-brigade chaps do it. They’ll be here in a minute. 
That old tower ’ull flare like tinder. Stop, miss, stop, you'll be 
burned alive.” 

But Doreen had fled past him with a cry of contempt and 
daring, and had disappeared amid the smoke. 

“Well,” Simmons muttered, staring after her, “as she’s gone, 
there’s no call for me to go. And if she goes to save the Capting, 
it’s the Capting’s dooty to save her.” 

He returned to the garden. The first object he saw was 
McRaith, dropping in his pyjamas lightly to the ground from the 
end of a rope composed of strips of curtain which hung down from 
& window of the tower. : 

There was a slight cheer, and Miss Constable went over to him 
and shook him warmly by the hand. 

“Thank God, Donald,” she said: 

Then Simmons pushed past her. 

“For Heaven’s sake, sir,” he demanded of the Captain, “ where 
is Miss Elwes?” He turned to his mistress. ‘Miss Elwes 
passed me before I had time to go, and run up the tower to save 
the Captain, Miss.” 

“ Merciful Heavens,” his mistress cried. ‘ Donald, it’s 
Doreen !” 

The room in which McRaith slept, above the astronomy room, 
had been cut off by the flames, leaving him no other means of 
escape except by the window, but the astronomy room was still 
accessible. In a moment he had caught up a blanket and was 
leaping up the stairs. ; : 

Doreen lay sobbing hopelessly on the floor, her face hidden in 
an arm to shut out the sight of the flames and the sting of the 
fumes wherewith the room was filled. She had crept to the 
safest corner, afraid to venture back the way she had come—a 
way which seemed now to be nothing but flame, Suddenly she 


was raised by strong arms and wrapped round snugly in a 
blanket. 
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“How did you get down?” she gasped. “I called and called, 
and could hear nothing, and the stairs were gone.” 

He did not waste time in explaining. 

A moment he left her head uncovered. Then: 

“We shall have a fight for it,” he told her. ‘There’s a bad 
bit just below, but I'll do my best. Will you give me a kiss, 
little girl ?” 

Then he carefully wrapped the blanket over her head and 
face. 

“There was courage in the kiss, dear,” he said. “I think 
we'll manage it.” 

And manage it he did; stumbling, scorched and suffocated, but 
with Doreen safely in his arms, into the midst of the anxious 
group at the foot of the stairway. 

“T shan’t need to get my hair singed for a little while,” he 
observed, smiling faintly, as he dropped unconscious at Miss 
Constable’s feet. 

What could the Premier say when his ward’s hand was requested 
of him by McRaith? 

“My nephew saved your niece’s life, my lord,” Miss Constable 
insisted. ‘And my nephew has his profession, and by the will of 
Providence I shall leave him at the very least some thirty 
thousand pounds.” 

Not a syllable was admitted as to the cause of the necessity 
to save his niece’s life, for had not McRaith been admitted to 
the tower, the life of the Premier’s niece would never have been in 
danger. 

“But what does my niece think?” the Premier demanded 
frowning. 

“Your niece thinks,” Doreen faltered blushing, “ that she will 
marry him whatsoever her dear uncle says.” 

“Then her dear uncle, I suppose, may just as well spare 
himself the trouble of saying anything,” the minister retorted. 

“Oh but,” Doreen insisted prettily. “She would much rather 
her dear uncle should say yes.” 

So the Premier said yes, as graciously as might be, albeit he 
still frowned. 


ARABELLA KENEALY, 
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Co a Little Child in Death, 


Dzar, if little feet make little journeys, 
Thine should not be far; 
Though beyond the faintest star, 
Past earth’s last bar, 
Where angels are, 
Thou hast to travel—- 
Cross the far blue spaces of the sea, 
Climb above the tallest tree, 
Higher up than many mountains be; 
Sure there is some shorter way for thee, 
Since little feet make little journeys. 


Then, if smallest limbs are soonest weary, 
Thou should’st soon be there; 
Stumbling up the golden stair, 
Where the angels’ shining hair 
Brushes dust from baby faces. 
Very, very gently cling 
To a silver-edged wing, 
And peep from under. 
Then thou’lt see the King, 
Then will many voices sing,’ - 
And thou wilt wonder. 
Wait a little while 
For Him to smile, 
Who calleth thee. 
He who calleth all, 
Both great and small, 
From over mountain, star and sea, 
Doth call the smallest soonest to His knee, 
Since smallest limbs are soonest weary. 


Cuar.totte M, Mew. 








Che Psychology of Croquet. 


TurrzE is certainly something at the bottom of the prevalent craze 
for “The New Croquet,” though at first sight one finds it difficult 
to say exactly what. 

It is not the difficulty of manceuvring a ball round and through 
the required obstacles. For difficulty never yet madeagame. It 
is difficult to balance an egg on one end, yet since the date when 
Columbus obtained a spurious fame by cheating at this pastime, 
we have never heard of its coming into fashion as a test of 
physical or intellectual skill. 

Besides, croquet is not really difficult, when it doesn’t matter. 
How many of us can play well—at home! What splendid all- 
round breaks we make in suburban gardens—at Rhodes! Witness 
the tyro—the inexperienced youth or maiden-—sliding up to his or 
her hoop from half across the ground, and rippling easily through 
the stiff four inch wrought-iron barrier as if it were, so to speak, 
an arcade of roses. “ Why not, indeed? There’s plenty of room.” 
The spectacle reminds one of certain well-known anecdotes of the 
conduct of raw recruits under fire, and the relation of true courage 
to the appreciation of danger. Alas! it is conscience—conscious- 
ness rather of so many a past “ breakdown ” and causeless collapse 
that makes or tends to make cowards of us all. Hence it is 
undoubtedly a defect of croquet that its difficulties are too sub- 
jective, that it provokes too much introspection. 

Of course there are players with no “nerves,” males and 
females made up by nature with hearts of steel, but these, perhaps 
fortunately in regard to the rest of life, are few and far between. 
The average second and third class performer struggles on with 
unlimited perseverance cheering him or herself with the obvious 
reflection, “ But the thing is so absurdly easy. There’s nothing 
in the world to do but——” well, anybody with an instinct for a 
ball game can pretty soon master the essentials of croquet. To 
carry them out consistently in public is another matter. 
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To fail to do something in itself very easy is disgraceful, and 
the fear of becoming ridiculous produces the phenomenon itself. 
Hence it is that, in extreme crises, we see people hitting twenty 
yard shots and then missing balls a mallet’slength away. To the 
inexperienced, this seems impossible. Let them wait and see! 
Then again the croquet player is at the mercy of his environment 
to an extent unknown at lawn tennis, cricket, or golf. At 
cricket, indeed, it has recently been shown that too good a ground 
reduces that most respected of games to a tiresome absurdity, till 
reyolutionists have talked wildly of adding another stump or 
narrowing the bat to a broomstick. At golf—except for the 
limited area of the putting green, the defects of Nature are 
employed, so to speak, for the glorification of art. 

For croquet purposes a very dry or rough ground is a serious 
drawback, and a lawn describable as “too good” yet remains to 
be discovered. 

At the earliest tournaments of the season, we are apt to find the 
grounds cruelly scarred by football, and even the horrid spoor of 
the seats visible. In late autumn a host of tennis competitors 
have been before us, and locust-like left behind them a desolate 
wilderness. The croquet player need be no botanist, in fact, to 
learn very soon that the herb of the field is a sensitive vegetable 
which grows chiefly in the warm nights of May and June—if 
there are any, and if it is not stamped upon all the daytime. 

Yet these drawbacks may seem trifling to the intrinsic defects 
of a game which, in so large a proportion of cases, gives one 
player such a very insignificant “run for his money.” By one of 
those unauthorized rules of croquet which have yet found their 
way into print, the player (let alone his ball) “must not be 
improperly pushed, handled, or struck.” Yet who can deny that 
one who has for long periods nothing else he may legitimately hit 
at, is at any rate much more likely to hit his opponent than if he 
had, ¢.g., a tennis ball to return every other second ? 

At billiards, it may be said, the non-player is out of it for long 
periods ; but billiards, after all, is asedentary indoor game. There 
is a certain weakness in the display “sub Jove” of conduct or 
inaction which does not shock us under the shelter of a house. 
Golf, it has been remarked, is not really a game at all, because the 
players, though they compete, “do not play against one another, 
but against the obscurer forces of nature, possibly including 
the Evil One.” In the vulgar, nothing that you can legitimately 
do, makes it more difficult for your opponent to win. In croquet, 
with all its kinship to the “ Royal and Ancient ” pastime (a term 
no less applicable to the Caroline “ Pall Mall,”) the exact converse 
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would almost be true. In the case of an expert running away 
early with a first-class all-round break, it is much the same as if 
he not only led off with a very superior drive, but also put your 
ball in his pocket and sent your caddie home to his tea, There is 
no real reason why you should expect to take any further part in 
the game, and—witness much of the scratch play at Wimbledon 
and elsewhere—you constantly don’t. Experience further shows 
that it is difficult to appear at once dignified, happy and sociable 
under such circumstances. 

An extraordinary species of depression sets in. Men review, in 
long array, their past failures in life, or worse still the unsuspected 
virtues that form the only counterpoise of these; the lucrative 
crimes they might have committed had they been but hardened 
insensible beings, even like the player. They form depressed 
views of their incomes, the characters of their wives and the 
prospects of their children ; and all this has time to sink in witha 
thoroughness unknown to any other variety (if we may coin the 
word) of spiel-weh. 

The simple fact is, as you may hear from anyone not engaged 
in making a break, that there is too much “luck” about Croquet. 

In a game between two experts, A gets in, perhaps, by pure 
accident, or by a stroke not intrinsically worth a couple of points, 
and goes out, let us say, in five or six turns, though the thing 
has been done in three. Meanwhile, B’s share of the game has 
consisted of two or three long shots (odds about seventy to one 
against the shooter) or the same number of so-called “ turns,” 
when—the balls to be hit being distributed “ behind the furniture” 
—he had, in fact, no chance of playing at all. Now that part of 
a game which is not employed in testing the efficacy of either 
player may be put aside as wasted, and at croquet a considerable 
proportion of the best games might be condemned on this ground. 
The modern fashion of playing “the best out of three” does 
something to remedy (without eliminating) this “‘ chancy ” element ; 
but who would not shrink from a “rubber” occupying a whole 
long summer’s day? It may not be quite so bad as a single game 
of that length, but it is an awful ordeal, and at the end the loser 
is still inwardly clamouring, like a lost soul, for one chance more. 
Yet if the depression of being “kept out ” through no fault of your 
own is one that deeply corrodes the moral and intellectual system, 
surely the long-drawn agony of an interminable “in and out” 
game, when both parties are “all to pieces” and throw the game 
at each other’s heads in a frenzying sort of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, is worse. ‘ Yes,” we have heard an experienced croquettist 
say, “I once played a game with her for five mortal hours, Tired? 
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I believe you. Why, we lay down like hunted rabbits in opposite 
corners of the court. When she won, I believe I howled aloud. 
And when we meet now, I always feel as if we'd been in a bad 
railway accident together.” Considering which things, and the 
settled gloom on the face of so many a croquet player, the reader 
may well ask, “ What is the fan of the thing?” and answer, 
somewhat in the words applied by Mr. Gilbert’s heroine to a still 
more fashionable pastime, 


“It cannot be joy or rapture deep 
Or why do these gentle ladies weep. 
It cannot be bliss unvexed by care 
Or why do these veterans frown [and swear] ?” 


But the real solution is that, though at other times it may bo 
difficult to repress the rising tear of vexation, croquet, when you 
are “in,” is so infinitely more absorbing than any other occupa- 
tion that the player forgets his own past feelings as much as those 
present to his antagonist. Often, it is to be feared, he forgets 
also the calls of duty, the ties of domestic life, and even the 
dinner hour, so little of an exaggeration is it to describe scientific 
croquet as the most deeply interesting of all out-door games. It 
combines some of the most attractive elements of golf and billiards. 
The long “ splits,” rolls, and “ distributing ” strokes that form so 
essential a part of the four-ball break are about the most inter- 
esting feats to be performed by any implement on any kind of ball. 

The species of shooting (with the variety of mark) provided is 
perhaps as fascinating, even to the eye of the genuine sportsman, 
as anything to be done with more deadly weapons at stationary 
objects. And if games are sometimes “run away with,” what of the 
games which, at every tournament, are pulled right out of the very 
back, so to speak, of the fire? Nowhere, surely, does hope spring so 
perennially as in the breast of the croquet player, and with reason. 
At the very last moment, a trifling slip lets in the quasi-defeated 
player, who, at first creeping on with desperate caution, with 
every turn regains more of his shattered self-confidence, and 
finally pulls off the game—anybody’s game, perhaps, for the last 
half hour—by a single hair’sbreadth of a point. Considering tho 
moral effort often involved in such contests— more exciting 
and trying as they are to both parties than anything else ever 
called “play ”—one doubts if (tactics apart) the croquet lawn 
may not sometimes be a useful preparation for the field of battle! 
Croquet, moreover, has another and a serious distinction in being 
the one outdoor game at which woman finds herself on something 
very like an equality with man, In these days girls do most 
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things, at least in England. They ride, they row, they play 
lawn-tennis, and even cricket. But cricket, at any rate with a 
hard ball, is a game quite unsuited to the gentler sex. Tennis, 
up to a certain point, suits them well, but they can scarcely play 
with the athletic violence of the first-class male, and remain what 
we should like them to be. But between the “scratch” player— 
he and she—at croquet, there is no such eternal gulf fixed. 

To many men, indeed—the majority, we may suppose, who 
“have not rounded Cape Turk”—this fact supplies at once the 
final verdict and damnatory sentence on the game, as such. But 
one ventures to think they are wrong, if not a trifle unchivalrous. 
Since the revival of the “new” (which is the “old”) scientific 
game of the sixties and seventies during the past six years, there 
have been slight symptoms once or twice in public competitions 
of the 


“T don’t want to play in your yard 
Now you’ve grown as good as me” 


feeling, which suggests that a Lord of Creation cannot honourably 
succumb, at any kind of pastime, to a representative of the weaker 
sex. Yet granted the inherent reasonableness—in hot weather— 
of a game which, though sufficiently exhausting, excludes violence, 
then through this aperture what reason is there why the precision, 
the manual dexterity, and even delicacy of the croquettist she 
should not have a “look in,’ and even be welcomed ag a novel 
kind of excellence? Take, for example, what is to most of us 
a notoriously trying and difficult feat, the running of a properly 
rigid four-inch hoop from a distance of three to four and a half 
feet. Whatever the reason, it may be doubted if there are not 
one or two lady players at present en évidence who do this better 
and more easily than any living man. And it is some years since 
the youngest and the most distinguished of the former, confronted 
with the most rusé of croquet veterans (a proficient, moreover, at 
most games) “ walked round” her opponent in a fashion startling, 
if not provoking, to the “mere male” spectator of that day. 
Though the styles of the two were vastly different, it was 
abundantly demonstrated that there was nothing he could do 
which she could not do better. And only the other day, after 
finally securing her position by a third successive triumph at 
Wimbledon, the ladies’ champion played a show game v. 
Mr. A. N. Roper, the famed Irish expert (who had just emerged 
victorious from the “ open” singles), and won easily by 11 and 16 
points. 

Under such circumstances, and in the interests of good play, 
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it seems rather to be regretted that “she’s,” who must be 
positively weary of beating their own sex, should be restrained 
by any conventional sentiment from entering for the “open” 
competitions where (and where alone) they can find a few of their 
equals. Presumably it is desired that the game should be played 
as well as possible—no matter by whom, male or female, young 
or old. And it is undeniable that the standards of play have 
noticeably risen of late. More than one apparently invincible 
veteran has had to take a back seat and watch some younger, 
brighter, and smarter proficient, some immigrant from another 
athletic sphere (a distinguished lawn-tennis player, in fact, has 
been the “dark horse” of the season) defeating his well-tried 
tactics, running round and leaving him in sequestered positions 
behind double diagonal “wires” till he begins to be sceptical 
about the very elements of the game. For croquet, as is well- 
known, like lawn tennis, has once already fallen out of fashion 
because a few experts played it too well. 

Oddly enough, having just written these lines we find on taking 
up ‘Lawn Tennis and Croquet,’ a letter, sure enough, from a 
well-known expert complaining on these very grounds that 
“something really ought to be done, you know.” He (the writer) 
wants to make the game more difficult for the player who is in 
(precisely the reform required in cricket), and refers to the alterna- 
tive of reducing the official width of the hoop to 3? inches, but 
only to admit its practical unworkability. Another authority has 
suggested a solid spring-door arch which only opened at all if 
struck exactly in the middle and closed again with a snap—a sort 
of croquet nightmare. Another would prefer that the two middle 
hoops that make the notoriously easy “lady’s mile” were 
narrowed, and the rest left at the present width. Any inter- 
ference with the use of all four balls in a turn, seems to cut at 
the very elements of the game, And as to abolishing the 
practice of “ wiring,” a good many players we know would reply 
with the counter-suggestion of a central bunker or corral where 
you could retire “ when you don’t want to be shot at!” 

The fact is that the game, like other games yet in a tentative 
stage, must run a certain course before anyone can say whether 
it affords on the whole a fair chance and a reasonable amount of 
entertainment to the moderately competent and to the momentarily 
unlucky player. If it does not it is doomed. But the precise 
intermixture and proportions of skill, patience, and pure luck 
required to secure lasting popularity—that is what no expert can 
tell us, 

Grorcz H. Powett. 
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Pede Claudy. 


“ Justice comes with lingering foot.” 


Tue calling of a grocer is not romantic. I don’t know why. Of 
him it is truer than of any other tradesman that he “ brings his 
merchandise from afar,” and distance is supposed to contribute 
powerfully to this sort of enchantment. Through storm and calm 
the great ships have ploughed the barren sea to furnish his modest 
counter; the prairies of America and the fisheries of the North 
have yielded their quota to the neat array of tins in his window ; 
the fervid sun of the Indies has sweetened (or so we hope) his 
sugars; his raisins have drawn their nourishment from the soil of 
Spain, where romance may be said to grow wild to this day; his 
currants . .. I recall a sentence from the School Geography out 
of which my youth was instructed, “the finest currants come 
from Zante.” And Zante is close to Ithaca, and Ithaca was the 
home of Ulysses and the much-wooed Penelope. Magic names, 
that transport us in fancy far from grey streets and smoke-dimmed 
skies. Lo! is not this the birth-place of divine Poesy, the air in 
which Homer sang, and yonder the Augean, blue round the isles 
of immortal Greece ? 

Nevertheless the fact remains as I have stated. It may not be 
the retail dealer’s fault; perhaps romance is a quality that 
evaporates in drying. We all know of flavours so delicate that 
they cannot be preserved in the tinned article. But whatever 
the reason, it is certain that the calling of a grocer is not romantic. 
And Dennis Haggerty was the least romantic of grocers. 

The idea of romance was, indeed, the very last one would have 
associated with him as he stood in the doorway of his shop in the 
little town of Beckhampton one autumn evening, a short,. bald- 
headed man with stubbly whiskers, well on in middle life, and 
with the marked development of waistcoat appropriate to that 
period. Business was over for the day, a slim and aproned youth 
with well-oiled hair was in the act of tidying up indoors before 
putting up the shutters; Dennis himself had stepped outside to 
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get a breath of air. The wind was blowing straight down the 
street, and he had placed himself within the recessed doorway 
lest he should catch a chill, to amuse himself by watching the 
struggles of the few foot-passengers left on the pavement ; a stout, 
middle-aged, prosperous man, an embodied contradiction of all 
that might be called romance. 

And yet, oddly enough, Dennis Haggerty had had a romance in 
his youth, and, more oddly still, it was that of which he was 
thinking as he stood in the shop-door that evening. An unim- 
portant incident had brought it to mind. Among the pedestrians 
who were still going to and fro, a woman had passed on the far 
side of the street. Pent in the narrow channel between the 
houses, the gale roared as it rushed along, making the sparse gas- 
lamps flicker madly, and buffeting everything that came in its 
way. The few people who had been obliged to expose themselves 
to its fury struggled along, sideways and doubled up, so as to 
present the smallest possible surface to it, clinging desperately to 
their hats, and much embarrassed, the women especially, by any 
loose parts of their clothing. There was one woman who wore a 
wide round cape, then in fashion ; Dennis saw the wind lay hold 
of it and whirl it up above her head, flapping it together and 
blindfolding her completely, so that, hampered still further by 
the ballooning of her skirts, she had some ado to extricate herself. 
Dennis, reflecting that she might be a customer, thought of going 
to her assistance. Then he reflected that, warm as he was, he 
should probably get a chill, and remained in his doorway. It was 
on the heels of this second reflection, so to speak, that the other 
woman passed. 

She was going against the wind, but she walked upright, fronting 
it fully with an easy swinging motion, as though it were an 
element familiar to her, or as though she herself were a part of 
the storm. Dennis had only once before seen a woman who 
walked like that. Her head was covered with a close hood that 
gave no hold to the wind, and as she passed she turned it and 
looked at him. Dennis could not distinguish her features, he 
only saw that she turned and looked his way, and he felt rather 
than saw that she looked at him. Then she went down the street, 
straight and steadily, facing the gale. Dennis followed her with 
his eyes. It was the rhythmical swing of that unfaltering step 
that set him thinking of his old romance. 

It had happened when he was quite a young man, not much 
older than the shopman with the well-oiled hair, and Mrs. Haggerty, 
a meek woman, now preparing supper for her lord, had nothing to 
do with it. The heroine of it had been a beautiful gipsy girl 
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named Esmeralda. He had thought it a beautiful name then, to 
his matured taste it had a disagreeable ring. And as for being 
the heroine . . . there had been little that was heroic about the 
story, unless. ... It was not Esmeralda who had walked like 
that, she had been a slight and clinging creature, unlike the 
women of her race, a gale like this would have taken her off her 
feet entirely. 

Outside the little town there stretched a great heath, bare but 
for a few aged and stunted thorn-trees, and in his youth, before 
the streets spread so far, this was a favourite camping-ground of 
the gipsies. It was there that he had made acquaintance with 
her,—with her and her mother. Cassandra had been the mother’s 
name. The acquaintance had begun in an accident, and had a 
fascination for him, partly because he was so sure that it would 
have been disapproved of at home, Looking back to the rigid old 
Dissenting elder who had been his father, Dennis felt that in his 
boyhood he had not been well-treated. It did not occur to him 
that his boys might some day feel the same; he was not a man of 
much imagination. He thought himself a model parent, and Mrs, 
Haggerty a weak woman, very. 

Being a man of little imagination, it was curious that the 
memory of those old days, awakened by so slight an incident, 
should haunt him so persistently to-night. But it was not of 
Esmeralda that the woman’s figure had reminded him, and he did 
not think much of her.... The mother had adored her 
daughter, her youngest and last-remaining child, fencing her 
round with a passion of devotion all the stronger for an under- 
lying sense that the girl was ill-fitted to take care of herself. It 
was Dennis who had broken through this guard and taught 
Esmeralda to meet him secretly. And he had not been able to 
refrain from making a boast of his success to a young man of his 
own age, one Fred Spofforth, who was too apt to look down on 
old Haggerty’s son as necessarily a milksop, and who had sworn 
that he too would scrape acquaintance with the gipsy beauty. 
And Dennis remembered (it was almost the first of the things he 
clearly remembered) a meeting of two young men on the heath, 
and a girl who sobbed between, and high words that ended in 
blows, and then a sickening stillness in which the girl sobbed on 
maddeningly, while he first wondered and then understood why 
the man he had struck down did not get up again. And suddenly 
across the heath, against the wind which had carried the noise of 
the quarrel to her, came a woman’s figure, walking as the woman 
had walked to-night. 

She had lifted the shrinking girl with one hand—there was 
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little need of the tearful confession of folly to tell her that story. 
She had put the other to the dead man’s wrist and heart, and 
there was little need to tell her that story, either. And Dennis 
had watched her with a growing realisation of what he had done, 
a growing hideous realisation of what the penalty would be. And 
she had said— 

“Dennis Haggerty, you have done ill to those who did no ill to 
you, you have dishonoured the tent that gave you shelter; you 
have brought my daughter to shame, a thing unknown among the 
women of our people. And from this day forth there is no place 
for her among them, and what can I do toshield her? Swear to 
me, by the gipsy oath, and by all you hold sacred, that you will 
take her for your lawful wife and cherish her as your own flesh, 
and dearer than your own, and for her sake and not for yours 
at all I will save you from the consequences of this thing.” 

And Dennis, with that nightmare horror pressing on him, had 
sworn—by the gipsy oath and by all he held sacred. Next day 
he heard that Fred Spofforth had been found dead on the heath 
and that a gipsy woman had been arrested for the murder. 

The trial had aroused intense interest. It had not seemed 
strange to any one that, among those who flocked to the court, 
Dennis should go and should not be able to tear himself away. 
He had sat at the back of the court, crushed by a formless dread 
that somehow the truth would leap to light and the sharp counsel 
for the defence would hunt him down. But Cassandra had been 
arrested on her own confession, and justice had gone on her blind- 
fold way, without any heed of him. And as the fear slackened 
its grip and the trial drew to a close, he had told himself that if 
the sentence were death, he could not stand by and see another 
suffer for what his hand had done, And deep down in his heart 
he had known that he could. 

The sentence had not been death. It was understood that 
Spofforth, whose character was notorious, had offered the woman’s 
daughter an insult which the proud gipsy blood had been quick 
to resent. The jury had brought in a verdict of manslaughter, 
and Cassandra had been sentenced to twenty years’ penal servi- 
tude. Dennis had seen her once before she was removed, and she 
had spoken to him. . . a very few words. 

“Remember!” she had said. “For I haveaclaim on you. In 
twenty years’ time I shall come back to see how you have kept 
your word.” Then she had left him, walking between the men 
who led her away, straight and steadily as the woman had walked 
to-night. 

And then had followed a period of conflict for Dennis—conflict 
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between the honest man and the coward in him, none the less 
bitter because he had known all through that the coward would 
win, He had not married Esmeralda, he had married the present 
Mrs. Haggerty, the daughter of a substantial grocer well reported 
of in the Methodist connexion, and in due time had succeeded to 
his father-in-law’s business. He had left the old name above the 
shop window, thinking that a change might be detrimental to 
trade; to his customers he answered to either name. And, being 
a substantial man himself by this time, he subscribed a guinea a 
year to the Penitentiary and Female Refuge. It was his tribute 
to Esmeralda’s memory, and it had never occurred to him to think 
that the motives which prompted it were otherwise than creditable 
to himself. 

For it had all happened such a very long time ago, and the 
Dennis who had struggled and suffered was only a dim memory 
to Mr. Haggerty. He did not know what had become of Esmeralda ; 
he did not... no, he did not very greatly care. It had all happened 
such a very long time ago, and he had realised so keenly that as 
Mrs. Haggerty she would have been quite impossible. He had 
even held imaginary conversations with her mother, in which he 
always began with “ My good woman,” and ended by convincing 
her of the reasonableness of his position. But this evening he 
could not recall Cassandra in this aspect. He could only see her 
coming across the heath against the wind, going from him to the 
grim prison van that took her away, strong where he had been 
weak, fearless where he had been horribly afraid, . . . walking 
always as that woman had walked to-night. How long ago was 
it that had seen her so? He began to reckon backwards... . 
Why, it was twenty years to-day ! 

The result of this exercise in mental arithmetic gave Mr. 
Haggerty such a shock that a cold perspiration broke out upon 
him and he sat up suddenly in bed (for so far had the memory of 
Cassandra pursued him) waking Mrs. Haggerty and causing her 
to ponder uneasily on the composition of the stew she bad made 
for supper, fearing that it had proved indigestible. But Dennis 
said it was not the supper. He said that he could not say what 
it was; which was perfectly true. And he lay down again quaking 
in the grip of a mortal fear which would not be reasoned away 
by any arguments he could muster in the small hours of the 
morning. 

Daylight brought counsel, as it so often does, and a saner view 
of things. He laughed to himself, as he chipped his egg, at the 
terrors which had oppressed him in the night-time, in the revul- 
sion of feeling he was almost jovial. It was the oddity of the 
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coincidence that had startled him, that and nothing more. If... 
if the thing his fears had conjured up had indeed happened it would 
not have been like that. The woman who had passed was, if not 
young, in the full vigour of life—not older than Cassandra had 
been twenty years ago. And twenty years make all the difference 
in the world toa woman. He looked across at Mrs. Haggerty, and 
felt strongly fortified in this reflection. Cassandra would be hard 
upon seventy. No woman hard upon seventy could walk like that. 

He went into,his shop almost in his usual spirits, and the 
prosaic details of his occupation steadied him. In periods of 
disagreeable emotion we have often reason to be grateful for 
prosaic details, And the resurrection of that old ugly story had 
caused Dennis a very disagreeable emotion. But as he smilingly 
entered orders in his big book and made up square blue parcels 
with the neatness and uniformity of which grocers have the 
secret, he felt solid ground beneath his feet, solid ground in 
which he dug a fresh grave for it and buried it out of sight and 
stamped the earth down upon it. He did not even think of it 
when the day’s work was over and he stood outside watching the 
shopman put up the shutters, for the evening was still and starry, 
and in nothing like yesterday. It was a quite inexplicable in- 
stinct that made him turn round. And as he turned a woman’s 
figure came out of the shadows and went by on the other side of 
the street, walking straight and steadily, with an easy rhythmical 
motion. As she passed the shop she turned her head and looked 
across the road, and Dennis felt rather than saw that she looked 
at him. He touched the shopman on the arm. 

“Do you see that ...that lady?” he asked. The shopman looked 
round obediently. 

“Which lady, sir?” he enquired. 

“The lady on the other side of the street,” Dennis explained, 
pointing after the receding figure: with a desperate feeling that 
he must be explicit without betraying too much interest. “ There, 
walking quickly. . . with a stately step ... something like... I 
mean, & very noticeable bearing.” 

Now the shopman was a very young man; he was also of a 
literary turn and read poetry in the evenings, and in his eyes all 
women with any claim to youth or beauty walked liked goddesses. 
So that among the three or four in sight he had no difficulty in 
finding one to answer to Mr. Haggerty’s description, and he said 
that he saw her. 

“A stranger, I believe,” lied Dennis, with an air of indifference, 
“T don’t seem to be able to put a name to her.” 

The shopman, marvelling at Mr. Haggerty’s observation of the 
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fair, suggested that the lady might be employed at the factory. 
For the progressive town of Beckhampton had lately set up a 
paper factory outside its walls, and this, as the shopman observed, 
brought strangers to the vicinity. With such consolation as this 
conjecture afforded, Dennis had to be content. 

He went to the factory next day at closing time, leaving his 
business to the assistant, a proceeding most unusual with him, 
and watched the stream of workers pouring out of the yard. But 
there was no one among them who resembled even remotely the 
woman whose appearance had so disturbed him. He had hardly 
expected that there would be. All day long the conviction had 
been growing upon him that Cassandra was in the place, that she 
was looking for him, that she would choose her hour and strike 
him with some deadly vengeance. He recalled tales he had heard 
of women who had grown old and kept their beauty till the last, 
and if their beauty, why not their vigour? He reflected that 
prison life was regular and probably healthy. He grew more and 
more sure that it was Cassandra. Already he saw himself dis- 
graced, outcast, possibly. . . could a person be iried for an offence 
for which another had been punished? He cursed the folly that 
had kept him in the town; he ought to have sold the business at 
any sacrifice and migrated elsewhere, Arguments by which he 
should have convinced his wife’s trustees of the necessity for this 
step occurred to him in swarms now that it was too late for them 
to be of use. Then he reflected that he probably owed this brief 
reepite to the unchanged name above the shop. Before Cassandra 
discovered what she evidently suspected already he must speak 
with her, persuade, implore, bribe her. These considerations ex- 
cited him so much that when he told the shopman that he was called 
out on urgent business and must therefore trust him to see that all 
was safe for the night, the latter thought he had been drinking. 

Mr. Haggerty’s urgent business, however, only took him a 
little way down the street, where he remained, avoiding observa- 
tion as much as possible and waiting for the woman to come by; 
for he had no doubt that she would come. And when she came 
he crossed to the other side and followed her. 

The shopman, who boarded as one of the family, shut up shop 
and went into the back parlour. He said Mr. Haggerty had gone 
cut some time before, and Mrs. Haggerty said she supposed they 
had better wait supper for him. The shopman said he supposed 
so too, and took up a book. But the time went by and Mr. 
Haggerty did not come, and he was young and had the appetite 
of youth, and after a while the book. ceased to interest him, and 
Mrs. Haggerty, pitying his case, suggested that they might as 
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well begin. She said she hadn’t an idea what kept Mr. Haggerty 
out so late. The shopman thought he knew; but he had a heart 
behind his apron and brains beneath his well-oiled hair, and Mrs. 
Haggerty was very kind to him. So he said he hadn’t an idea 
either. 

Meanwhile Mr. Haggerty followed the woman down the street 
and on into the next. She walked on steadily, always keeping 
the same distance in front and taking no notice of anything by 
the way. Only whenever she turned a corner she looked round 
as if to see whether he were following. She went through the 
High Street, and down one of the smaller streets on the left, and 
then down another, and Dennis saw that she was making for the 
new part of the town, which had sprung up in answer to the 
demand for cheap houses created by the factory. The shopman’s 
idea occurred to him with a brief revival of hope, for it was clearly 
there that her business lay. And they reached the new part, and 
between the rows of little houses the woman went on steadily. 
And she turned into a street that was quite new, where some of 
the little houses had great dabs of whitewash on the windows, 
and some had no windows at all. It was all vacant and deserted, 
and no one could have any business there at this hour, and still 
the woman went on steadily. And Mr. Haggerty’s heart sank 
within him, and his knees shook as she passed out of the end of 
the little street and went on to the open heath. He would have 
turned back if he had dared, but the woman went on steadily and 
it seemed as though he had no choice but to follow. He dared 
not turn and go back along the empty street knowing that she 
was behind him. 

And on they went to the open heath beyond the houses and to 
a spot that Dennis knew well. Here an aged thorn-tree stood on 
the edge of a little slope, curving back from it, as trees that grow 
on sloping ground often do, as if to keep itself from slipping 
downhill. He recognised its outline against the sky; it was so 
very old that the twenty years that had come and gone since last 
he saw it, counted for little in its great age. Only the turf that 
had been green about its spreading roots was trampled and cut 
up with wheel-marks, for the streets had come very close to it by 
this time ; and in one place the ground was charred where some 
workmen had kindled a fire to warm up their tea. The rope by 
which they had suspended the pannikin over it still dangled loose 
from a branch overhead, a withered crooked branch, that pointed 
outwards, almost horizontally, towards the little crooked moon, 
checking Dennis’s breath with a grim suggestiveness. 

The woman went no farther. He could just see her face, white 
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in the shadow, as she stopped under the tree and turned, waiting 
for him to come up with her. He faltered, now that the decisive 
moment was come he quailed before it. Ile tried to recall the 
persuasions he had conned, the promises he had recited, as he 
waited for her in the street; he tried to reanimate the conviction 
that she, after all, was a convict, a vagrant, a murderess by her 
own confession, a person on whose belated accusations no sober 
person would place any reliance. Moreover, retreat was impossi- 
ble (always a great discouragement to running away), and the 
power of those compelling eyes was upon him. Driven by 
the energy of desperation he crossed the space between and tried 
to say her name. 

The sound fluttered and choked in his throat, like the sound 
made by a sleeper who struggles to speak in his dream and wakes 
himself with the effort. And with the effort Dennis found 
himself suddenly awake, as it were, awake and alone under the 
stunted thorn-tree. There was no woman there. The dark and 
twisted mass of the gnarled stem was what had seemed to be her 
skirts, a branch lately torn away and still attached by a shred 
had exposed the wood through a rent in the bark, and the dim 
light of the little moon had cheated him into taking its pale 
colour for the paleness of a face. And all around was neither 
sound nor movement. He was alone, quite alone, in that accursed 
place, with dry throat and knees unstrung, and a horrible dread 
upon him of he knew not what. 

Next day Mr. Haggerty was called away on business. He did 
not say what its nature was, but Mrs. Haggerty assumed that it 
had something to do with the business which had kept him from 
home so late the night before, and he did not contradict her. He 
went off early by rail, taking his ticket to the nearest junction. 
But he did not stop at the junction, he only took another ticket 
there. His ultimate destination was a town in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a well-known convict prison. It was clear to 
him now that Cassandra was in hiding in her old haunts, possibly 
among her old associates, who, no doubt, had kept in touch with 
her somehow, and that she did not intend to abide question. 
Against his own strong impression at the time, he had persuaded 
himself that it was the apprehension that he was following and not 
the desire that he should do so which had made her look round at 
each fresh turning. But the uncertainty about her movements 
and purposes was more than he could endure, and he had been 
unable to think of any way of relieving it, except by gleaning 
what knowledge he could from the people who had last had to do 
with her, , 
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When he arrived at his destination he went to an hotel and got 
a good lunch there; the ease with which the woman had imposed 
upon him with that singular piece of jugglery last night warned 
him of the necessity of fortifying his nerves. Being unfamiliar 
with the details of the business on which he was bound, he had 
told Mrs. Haggerty that he did not know but what he should be 
kept away two or three days; but fortune favoured him, and that 
very afternoon he was ushered into the presence of the governor 
of the prison. The aspect of the place made him feel creepy, 
and from some ill-defined apprehension he sent in his name as 
Smith. 

The governor, an elderly man of military bearing, received him 
courteously; he had an idea that this staid and portly person 
in sober black was most likely a minister of some denomina- 
tion, bound on an errand of mercy, and he was not altogether 
unaccustomed to such visits. But he had been only lately 
appointed and could tell Mr. Smith nothing of the object of his 
search. No person of that name had been set at liberty during 
his tenure of office, but the term of imprisonment was sometimes 
shortened in consideration of good conduct, etc. Finally, im- 
pressed by his visitor’s earnestness, he had introduced him toa 
senior warder to gain from him what information he could. 

The man remembered Cassandra well; he recalled the circum- 
stances of the trial with an exactness which made Mr. Haggerty 
shiver; there had been something about the woman which gave 
her story distinction in the monotonous catalogue of crime. 

“And when was she released?” Dennis asked, coming to the 
point of his enquiries. 

“Well, a release you may call it,” the man said. “These wild 
people take to confinement badly, very badly. She died a couple 
of years after she was sent here. A fine woman she was to the 
last,” he added musingly. “There was something about her I 
never could rightly make out. Many’s the time I’ve noticed her, 
walking with the rest. They get a look of each other here, sir, 
most of them do. She never did. A fine woman, sir, and to the 
day of her death stepped like a queen.” 

* * * * ® 

The crooked moon was barely past the full when the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in the Beckhampton Guardian and 
Advertiser :— 


“Sap FatTaLity.—We regret to record the melancholy termination of 
a Beckhampton career by the death, under tragic circumstances, of a 
well-known and respected fellow-townsman, Mr. Dennis Haggerty, of 
11, Basset Street. Deceased, who had lately been in the habit of taking 
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a walk after business hours, was last seen alive on Tuesday evening, when 
he was observed proceeding rapidly and alone in an easterly direction 
through the new part of the town. His absence aroused no apprehension 
at first, and no suspicion of the sad occurrence was entertained till 
Wednesday morning, when some bricklayers in the employ of Mr. 
Jeremiah Wall, on their way to work, found the body of the unfortuate 
gentleman suspended from a thorn-tree near the uncompleted houses on 
which they were engaged. They raised the alarm, and Dr. Pryke, who 
was quickly on the spot, expressed his opinion that death had ensued 
some time during the previous evening. No motive can be assigned for 
the rash act.” 
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One Aspect of Chackeray. 


Inasmvon as the writer of fiction, no less than the actor and the 
dramatist, is supposed to hold the mirror up to nature, it might 
seem reasonable to expect the novel to contain a more complete 
picture of life than it commonly presents. This is probably what 
Mr. Arthur Balfour meant when he suggested that novelists would 
do well to make the history of their characters less fragmentary, and 
to give us a complete picture of a life through all its stages instead 
of dealing only with episodes. “ What are we,” says Mr. Pecksniff, 
“but coaches. . . we start from the ‘ Mother’s Arms’ and we run 
to the ‘Dust Shovel’”: yet in spite of Mr. Balfour’s protest and 
Mr. Pecksniff’s allegory few people would desire English novel- 
writers to adopt the methods of those Chinese dramatists who by 
dividing a play into a hundred or more portions to be acted suc- 
cessively day by day, contrive to depict a hero’s whole career, 
from his birth to his exit from the world’s stage. 

But though it is true that our taste would hardly appreciate 
such minute treatment, and also that most novels are in Mr. 
Balfour’s sense fragmentary, there are notable exceptions, 
amongst which the work of Thackeray takes a prominent place. 

No one of Thackeray’s novels can be regarded as strictly a 
sequel to any other, although many of the characters first met 
in ‘Esmond’ reappear in ‘The Virginians.’ The central figures 
in the two novels are different, the state of society represented is 
different, and the old friends whose names recur are mentioned 
chiefly in casual allusions or notes. Thackeray’s skill in the use 
of allusion is indeed a marked feature of his art, an art so well 
concealed that even his professed admirers often do not fully 
realise the continuity of his plots. It needs closer attention than 
readers of fiction are generally ready to give to discover the 
relationship that subsists between characters not usually as- 
sociated in the reader’s mind; thus, although the least careful 
Thackeray scholar probably remembers that there is some connec- 
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tion between the Esmonds of Virginia and the progenitors of 
George Warrington, the friend of Arthur Pendennis, he would 
perhaps be at a loss to explain exactly how that connection came 
about. 

It appears certain that Thackeray drew up elaborate pedigrees 
of the families with whose histories he dealt, even when relation- 
ship between the characters was not demanded by the plot. If 
Mr. loker senior possessed, as is probable, a series of ancestral 
portraits, one of these might perhaps represent that grave 
ecclesiastic, the second incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, 
Mayfair, though it would puzzle most people to be asked to 
explain the connection between Sampson, the roystering chaplain 
of ‘The Virginians,’ and Harry Foker, the lover of Blanche 
Amory in ‘Pendennis.’ Indeed there was no blood relationship 
between the two, but did not Sampson marry Elizabeth, relict of 
Hermann Voelcker, Esq., the eminent brewer, the said Elizabeth 
being, by her first husband, grandmother of Henry Foker, senior, 
whose surname is but the anglicised form of the Dutch Voelcker ? 

Again, let us suppose that Lady Crawley (née Sharpe) 
occupied her retirement with genealogy—a not unlikely study 
for one who professed to be a Montmorericy. In that case she 
probably discovered that the second Mrs. Clive Newcome was 
related to her old friend George Gustavus, first Marquis of Steyne, 
and that Arthur Pendennis and Laura his wife could claim con- 
nection with the noble house of Bareacres. The former relation- 
ship is easily established; Lady Louisa Joanna’,Gaunt, sister of 
the Marquis of Steyne, married the Earl of Kew, and one of the 
four children of this marriage was Anne, who as wife to Sir Brian 
Newcome became the mother of Ethel, the second Mrs. Clive 
Newcome, who was thus great-grand-niece to Becky’s protector. 

As to Pen and his connection with the Bareacres family, the 
explanation is less simple. Lieutenant R. Thistlewood, grandson 
to an Earl of Bareacres, married a certain Miss Bell, and his 
daughter by this marriage was Helen, afterwards wife of John 
Pendennis and mother of Arthur. The latter was therefore fourth 
in descent from the Earl. One may goa step further and show 
a remote connection between Pen and the great family of Gaunt, 
for the grandfather of the Lieutenant R. Thistlewood whom we 
have mentioned, was also grandfather to Lady Blanche, who by 
her marriage with Gustavus, Lord Gaunt, was daughter-in-law to 
the first Marquis of Steyne. 

It is perhaps worth notice that in connection with the Bareacres 
family Thackeray makes an unusual slip, for in the reminiscences 
of Jeames de la Pluche we find that Lady Angelina’s brother is 
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Lord Southdown. Now Lady Angelina was daughter of the Earl 
of Bareacres; therefore her brother’s family name was Thistle- 
wood. So far everything is straightforward, but when we compare 
the history of Sir Pitt Crawley the younger, we find that he 
married Lady Jane Sheepshanks, daughter of Lord Southdown ; 
here then we have two family names united to the same title. 

In addition to Thackeray’s dexterity in the management of 
genealogies, he frequently makes some unexpected reference to 
old friends which forms a link between the novels. Thus, when 
it is incidentally stated in an early chapter of ‘ Pendennis’ that 
the Rev. Francis Bell, after his capture by Miss Martha Coacher, 
sought a refuge from domestic troubles in Coventry Island where 
he was chaplain to the Governor Rawdon Crawley, the name of 
the latter suggests a series of portraits from ‘ Vanity Fair.’ The 
mention of Gandish, Sherrick and Rev. Charles Honeyman in 
‘Lovel the Widower’ recalls scenes from ‘Philip’ and ‘The 
Newcomes’; and the name of Glorvina O'Dowd conjures up the 
shades of Peggy, and many of the minor characters who surround 
Major Dobbin, though the Glorvina who jilted Mr. Batchelor must 
have been at closest a cousin to her who became the wife of Major 
Posky. 

In the same way the substantial ghost of Jos Sedley, sometime 
collector of Boggleywallah, is called up by the reference in ‘The 
Newcomes’ to the appointment of Honeyman as chaplain to that 
place, and the very name of the bailiff who arrests Lady Maria in 
‘The Virginians’ foreshadows his namesake “Cos” whose fame 
is in ‘ Pendennis.’ 

Could any two characters seem further removed than Redmond 
Barry of Ballybarry in ‘Barry Lyndon,’ and Eugene, second Earl 
of Castlewood, in ‘The Virginians’? Yet we find in the closing 
pages of the latter story that the Earl played at lansquenet and 
ombre with “a notorious spadassin who called himself the Chevalier 
de Barry” and who came from Ireland, also that some scandal was 
caused by a flirtation between this person and Eugene’s Countess. 
A trial of skill between these rogues must have been interesting ; 
probably, however, the Chevalier was the more experienced sharper 
of the two. 

If ‘Pendennis’ or ‘Esmond’ stood alone, it might seem that 
their author had followed the fashion of closing his story with a 
peal of wedding bells; but we are able to ‘gather a good deal 
about the after-life of the leading characters in both books from 
other sources, such as ‘The Newcomes,’ ‘Philip, and ‘The 
Virginians.’ Colonel Esmond and Beatrix, Arthur and Laura, 
who played prominent parts in the two first-named novels, appear 
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as subordinate characters in the three last: so that ‘Philip’ and 
‘The Newcomes’ supply many details of the later life of Arthur 
and his wife, while ‘The Virginians’ gives something more than 
a sketch of Beatrix and her father in old age. Is not that selfish 
old worldling the Baroness Bernstein, with one soft spot in her 
heart which is so seldom touched, the inevitable successor to the 
Beatrix Esmond whom we, like Harry, love despite all her faults ? 
And has not Laura’s husband in ‘The Newcomes’ and in ‘ Philip’ 
the same generosity, the same affected cynicism, shown by the 
lover of Blanche and Fanny—though after his marriage his good 
qualities are strengthened and his defects are modified ? 

In the same way the reader is enabled to trace the development 
of family traits, no less than that of individual tendencies. 
Eugene, the Earl of Castlewood in ‘The Virginians,’ shows 
exactly the qualities one would naturally look for in the grandson 
of Francis Esmond and the son of Clotilda; Rachel, the mother 
of the Warringtons of Virginia, has the domineering spirit of 
Beatrix her half-sister, the jealous disposition of Rachel her 
mother, and a fair share of the family pride. In view of these 
considerations it is difficult to understand how certain of his 
contemporaries could have formed the idea that Thackeray 
took little pains in the construction of his novels. The charge 
was of course utterly disproved by the publication of part of the 
contents of his note-bocks, and by the notes to his unfinished 
‘Denis Duval’—but the indirect evidence of the pedigrees alone 
should have been sufficient to make such criticism impossible. 
The reader who glances at the annexed table will see that without 
great care such complicated pedigrees must have become hope- 
lessly involved, and contradictions or anachronisms would have 
inevitably resulted, whereas the novels are singularly free from 
such blunders. 


FaMILy OF Gaunt rrom ‘Vantiry Farr’ anp ‘Tits Newcomes.’ 


GEORGE (Lord Gaunt), 
m. (?). 


foc 


————- —— 
GEORGE GUSTA VvUs LOUISA JOANNA, 

(ist Marquis of Steyne), m. Vrancis Barnes (1st Earl of Kew). 
m. Lady Mary Caerlyon. 7 


| | i | | 
FRANCIS ANNE, FANNY. JULIA. 





| 
cusrAvus GEORGE, (Viscount Walham). m. Brian 
(Lord Gaunt), m. Joan Newcome 
m. Lady Blanche Johnnes. (1st Baronet). 
Thistlewood. | 
= “i e | L. | ] {; 
BAKNES ETHEL, ALICE. EGBERT, ALFRED. EDWARD. MAUDE. 


(2nd Baronet), m. Clive 


m. Lady Clara Newcome. 
Palleyn, 
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DESCENDANTS OF LIEUTENANT R. THISTLEWOOD FROM ‘PENDENNIS’ 
AND ‘ PHILIP.’ 


R. THISTLEWOOD (nephew to Earl of Bareacres), 
m. Miss Bell. 


| 
HELEN, 
m. John Pendennis. 


| 
ARTHUR, 
m. Laura Bell (daughter of 
Rev. F. Bell and Martha Coaclier, 
and grand-niece of Mrs. R. Thistlewood). 





| ise 
ecuaery ane O 
ARTHUR. LAURA. HELEN, 


FAmMILy oF NEWCOME. 


THOMAS NEWCOME, 
m. (1) _ Mason, (2) Sophia — Hobson, 





THOMAS, | | 
m. Emma (relict of BRIAN (issue as above. HOBSON, 
John Casey, née See Gaunt pedigree). m, Mary Swith. 
Honeyman). | 





CLIVE, 
m. (1) Rosa Mackenzie, (2) Ethel Newcome. 


THOMAS, 


| ae 
makra, Fanny, nowsoy. SAMUEL. 


THE FAMILIES OF ESMOND AND WARRINGTON FROM ‘ESMOND,’ 
‘Vanity Farr,’ AND ‘PENDENNIS.’ 


EDWARD, Far! and Marquis Esmond, Lord of Castlewood. 


DOROTHEA, 
m. Henry Poyns (1581). 


FRANCIS, Knight and Baronet, created 
Viscount Castlewood 1643 (A). 





| | | 
GEORGE THOMAS. FRANCIS (killed 1647). 
(2nd Viscount), 
m. Elizabeth THOMAS FRANCIS ve Viscount), 
€ 





Topham. (3rd Viscount), m. Rachel Armstrong. 
m. Gertrude 
ice. Reel Maes, 1676. | | 
(B) ISABEL, EUSTACE | BEATRIX FRANCIS (E) 
m. Thomas (Killed at (C) HENRY,  m. (1) Thos. Tusker, (4th Viscount, 
(3rd Viscount). Worcester), m. Rachel, (2) Baron Bernstein. Ist Earl 
relict of Castlewood), 
Francis m. Ist Clotilda de 
(4th Viscount). Wertheim. 
RACHEL, | | 
m. George Warrington. MAKIA, EUGENE 
| m. N. Hagan. (2nd Earl), 





[ ’ m. Lydia Van 
(D) GEORGE ESMOND, HENRY ESMOND, den Bosch. 
m. Theodosia Lambert. m. Fanny Mountain. | 





| | 
CHARLES. A son whose 


| 
atlgs. GEORGE. THEODOSIA, HESTER, name is not 
| m. J.C. Blake. _ m. Captain reconded. 
3 | F, Handyman, 
MILES. GEORGE RN. 


(of Pendennis). 


A) He took the maternal name of Esmond. 
SB This marriage was bigamous, Gertrude Ma°s being still alive. The one son, the issue of this 
marriage, died in infancy. 
C) He refused to establish his claim to the title, which passed to the younger branch. 
ay He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the death of his uncle, Sir Miles Warrington, of Norfolls. 
(E) He afterwards married Anna, Lady Castlewood of ‘The Virginians,’ by whom he had one 
daughter, Frances, and oe son William, who was shct as a spy in America, 1781. 
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DESCENT OF GEORGE WARRINGTON OF ‘PENDENNIS’ FROM COLONEL 
LAMBERT OF ‘THE VIRGINIANS,’ AND FROM SiR MitEs or ‘THE 
VIRGINIANS.’ 

MARTIN LAMBERT, m. Mary Benson. 
| 





i | 
THEODOSIA, m. George Esmond Warrington. HESTER. JOHN. 


| 
MILES (for other issue see Esmond pedigree), 


| 
MILES, GEokGE (of Pendennis). 


SIR MILES WARRINGTON. 
| 


| 


MILES, m. Margaret —. GEORGE, m. Rachel E-mond, 
i 8 oe tCt*«C imei 
MILES DORA, FLORA, GEORGE, HENRY, 
(died young). m. Rev, —. Juggles, m.T. Claypool. m. Theo. Lambert. m. Fanny Mountain. 


en een 
MILES. (For other issue see the Esmond pedigree.) 


M (LES. G rol x (of Pendennis). 

These tables might be considerably amplified, but enough are 
shown to prove that Thackeray’s characters—even the minor ones 
—have such complicated relationships to one another that it 
would be impossible for an author who took little pains with his 
construction to have woven such a web, a point often over- 
looked, partly because the large number of characters upon his 
stage tends to confuse a hasty reader, yet more because his merit 
as a novelist is such that one forgets to look for craftsmanship in 
finished work which is so perfect. 
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Mrs. Franacan stood on the threshold of Kildevin post-office, 
looking up and down the road with the same seeking glances 
which the hens at her feet were bestowing on a more limited area. 
That something unusual was in progress would have been evident 
to any native of Kildevin at sight of the bonnet with magenta 
buttercups—an article of dress usually reserved for Sunday mass 
or festivals—which crowned Mrs. Flanagan’s head, in defiance of 
the day being merely a Thursday of an uncalendared description. 

Kildevin, however, seemed inclined to keep itself to itself that 
day ; not a sinner, in the postmistress’ phraseology, being on the 
road, “ though they’d be apt to be streelin’ along as thick as grass 
anny time they’d a notion they wouldn’t be wantin’.” 

Mrs. Flanagan had just indulged herself in this bitter reflection, 
when her corrugated forehead relaxed at the apparition of a little 
old man in a roan and white cowskin waistcvat, leisurely advancing 
towards her. 

“ Arrah!” she exclaimed, “ there’s the wan was in me head, an’ 
me not knowin’ it! Mick Doolan, Mick! I’m sayin’, come along 
out av that, sure I’m in the greatest ould quandary iver ye h’ard, 
an’ all for want av a dacint Christian the like av yersilf!” 

Mr. Doolan nodded, in apparent subscription to his neighbour’s 
opinion of his orthodoxy. Mrs. Flanagan pursued her subject. 

“Sure, hasn’t me daughther Ellen sint fur me, ravin’ she is to 
bid me good-bye, wid himsilf luggin’ her an’ the childher off to 
the States no less than! Troth, says I, whin I got word, how 
will I be scourin’ off wid mesilf, an’ the post-office goin’ to rack 
an’ ruin on me. Begorra, says J, there’s but wan in Kildeyin I’d 
be aisy inthrustin’ it to, an’ that wan’s Misther Doolan, an’ wid 
that I stuck me head out av the door, an’ who but yersilf would be 
dandyin’ along as handy as ye’d pull a fish out av wather! ” 

This somewhat apocryphal account fulfilled its purpose in 
inducing an obliging attitude of mind in its hearer. 

“Faith, Mrs. Flanagan, ma’am, there’s thim that thinks maybe 
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things wouldn’t be so apt to go conthrairy av mesilf was more 
enlisted in them,” he remarked. “Whin I had the school up 
beyant, there wouldn’t be as much as a pot av stirabout stirred 
widin five miles, widout gettin’ me word about it, an’ I'll go bail 
there’s damage done in Kildevin this minit for want ay consultin’ 
wid a person av edication, not to go namin’ mesilf.” 

Having thus, as it were, an official seal of approbation set to her 
choice of a substitute, Mrs. Flanagan wasted no more time. During 
Mick Doolan’s speech, she had been employed in bestowing a 
sitting hen with twelve white ovals of promise under her feathers, 
in a bandbox lined with hay, remarking as she did so: “ Ellen 
would fancy an odd chicken av her own rarin’, since for all she 
could hear, ’twas fur turnin’ the chickens out be invention the 
Americans did be.” Now, as she tied her bonnet-strings, she 
bestowed a few necessary directions on her subordinate. 

“ Be good fortune,” said she, “an ould tellygrap fur the master 
come whirlin’ in a while back, all ye’ve got to do is to bottle it up 
in one av them yally envelopes, an’ bid Pat Thracy lave it up at 
the Castle. Troth, Misther Doolan dear,” she added, taking up 
the bandbox, “’tis mesilf envies the fine quite day before yez, 
wid sorra haporth to do, but sit be the turfs an’ sell stamps as 
fine as a juke.” ; 

With which remarks Mrs. Flanagan vanished from the scene of 
her former activities, and Mick Doolan entered upon office. 

His first official action being to upset the penny ink-bottle, 
which, plumed with a rusty pen, formed Mrs. Flanagan’s visible 
sign of responsibility, he consoled himself for the accident with 
his favourite utterance: “ All for good luck!” a formula reiterated 
at intervals as he moved about the kitchen, seeking for some 
convenient instrument of absorption. This presenting itself in 
the guise of the telegram form on the counter, Mick was 
about to employ it, when his eye falling on the large straggling 
writing, he fortunately remembered its character, less justifiably 
becoming immersed in its contents. Mick’s acquirements as a 
schoolmaster being like the pen, rusted through disuse, it was 
some moments before he was in a position to stand breathless over 
the message : 


“Bulls strong, but stock sells to-day. Some talk of a ring being 
formed. Don’t lose time.” 


When Mick had mastered this, he sank into Mrs. Flanagan’s 
chair. 

“Ab, the poor masther!” he murmured, shaking his head to 
and fro, “’tis all up wid him sure enough! Well, well, the fine 
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free-handed jintleman he was always, an’ the stock sold over his 
head. ’Tis the black day fur us!” 

For a few moments he sat, revolving the bad tidings. Mick 
Doolan, in common with a fair majority of Irish peasants of his 
generation, had a genuine regard for his landlord; the property 
might be clogged with debt, but the circumstance only imparted 
a warmth of fellow-feeling to the Celtic mind, to whom the masther, 
who knew his tenants as well as he knew every inch of his acres, 
was something between patriarch and hero, That Fortune’s arrow 
should be feathered by any movement on his part, was the last 
stroke to Mick, and after a pause spent in bewildered reflections, 
a plan of strategic action commended itself to him. He grasped 
the ill-omened missive once more and rose to conceal it under one 
of the red and white China dogs that graced Mrs, Flanagan’s 
mantelshelf. 

“Faith, I wish ’twas a little rid fox for yez to have the tearin’ 
of!” he ejaculated vengefully. 

This mancuvre had scarcely been completed when Pat Tracy 
presented himself with the mail-bag, containing a budget of no less 
than three letters. Two of these being directed to the masther, 
Mick felt himself involved in the difficulties an unpremeditated 
deceit often entails. With anjimpulse common to humanity, he 
vented his irritation on the nearest object, in this instance Pat 
Tracy. 

“Wirra, ye little gallows clip, what ails yez that ye should 
come starin’ the life out av me, as av twas a signpost ye tuk me 
for?” he exclaimed, with a threatening movement before which 
the small Pat withdrew incontinently, leaving the postmaster to 
contemplate afresh the offending letters. 

“ Maybe ’tis for inquiratin’ afther the tellygrap they’d be up to 
this minit,” he mutterad distrustfally. He glanced longingly at 
the slow-breathing fire. 

“Tsn’t it the murtherin’ big pity I darsn’t be layin’ thim warm 
an’ snug in there,” he said, ‘‘ but I’ve a notion they’d bring it in 
actionable on me.” 

The terrors of the law thus hampering him, he decided on slipping 
the letters into no more deadly position than behind a framed 
oleograph representing Parnell greeting Ireland. 

Having ambled back to the counter, Mick Doolan proceeded to 
scrutinize the remaining letter, which, proving to be for one Mrs. 
Julia Maher, he leant duly against the post-office window, with 
guile turning the direction inwards. 

“For ’fraid ivery wan passin’ would be takin’ a fancy to it,” 
he observed warily. 
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These excitements having left him short of breath, he was 
filling a tranquillising pipe, when an influx of Kildevin, demanding 
its mail, began to dribble in. The foremost happening to be the 
identical Mrs. Maher, Mick handed over her property with the 
remark :— 

“First come, first served, ma'am!” which unlucky speech, 
joined with Pat’s report of the advent of “a litther av letthers,” 
instantly aroused in his disappointed clients a certainty that 
Mick Doolan was withholding their rights. The manners on 
which the ex-schoolmaster prided himself unfortunately enhanced 
this impression. 

“Ts it nothing fur yez, Mrs. O'Hara?” he repeated one matron’s 
question. ‘ Well, well, we won’t go as far as that now, there’s 
no sayin’ what the day has in its pocket fur anny av us.” 

“A letther fur Kitty McManus?” he remarked to another 
inquirer, “I don’t say there is, but I won’t say there isn’t ayther. 
What Kitty would that be now?” he added, hoping by the charms 
of conversation to dispel any natural disappointment. “ Av ’tis 
Kitty the hinwife, there isn’t her like betune here an’ Cape Horn 
wid the chuckies. Set her on a clutch o’ eggs, an’ there she’d 
Ne ag 

“ Musha, whisht wid yer chat, y’ould mosey, an’ git out thim 
letthers,” interrupted his auditors, with an insistence depressing 
under the circumstances, which, Mick felt, affixed a stigma to his 
capabilities as postmaster, a being in whom, in the eyes of 
Kildevin, the sources of letter-supply naturally centred. Galled 
by the mortification of posing as a mere letter-distributor, Mick 
abandoned attempts at conversation and yielded to the gnawing 
irritation within him. 

“Och!” he exclaimed, “sure thim beyant has other fish to fry 
than to go scrawl letthers to yez, ye botherin’ pack, an’ not a 
hate I care how soon yez'll be knowin’ it! Av ye'd a sheep’s 
heart betune the crew av yez, ye wouldn’t be sittin’ like pigs 
snorin’, wid ruin and disthruction comin’ on the masther! An’ 
mesilf biddin’ fair to go crazy at the bare thought!” 

This outpouring immediately altering the focus of Kildevin’s 
thoughts, Mick found himself surrounded by an attentive audience 
on whose sympathies curiosity acted as a sauce piquante. 

“ Ay ’tis sellin’ the stock they’re afther, tho black-hearted 
sarpints’ll be thravelling down on the afthernoon thrain,” sug- 
gested Dan Byrne. “ Mesilf an’ the boys cud make it convanient 
to slip down thereaway, an’ maybe persuade thim to be takin’ off 
home agin’.” 

“Think ay their takin’ notice ay the’ bits ay bullocks,” lamented 
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Mrs. O’Hara. ‘“ What bates me, though, is the quare talk av 
a ring!” 

“Troth, woman, dear, ’tis little it need bate yez. “Tis inclosin’ 
an’ dbrivin’ off the bastes they'll be bein’, as aisy as kiss 
yer han’.” 

It was at this moment that Mick Doolan, turning a woebegone 
countenance to high heaven, met the unexpected gaze of his 
parish priest, a being whom Mick, owing to a difference of opinion 
as to certain dues, experienced a chronic reluctance to meet. 
Father O’Brien, however, as one in charity with any sheep of his 
fold, however recalcitrant, advanced to the trenches, 

“Ts it here ye are the day, Doolan?” he began briskly. ‘And 
what way has it been with you this while back?” 

Mick heaved a discouraged sigh. “ Nibblin’, Father, nibblin’ 
like the neighbours’ ducks,” he responded. ‘An’ has yer riv’rince 
yer health annyways rightly these days?” 

“None the better for seein’ that money of yours, Michael 
Doolan!” his creditor returned with uncompromising directness. 
“Since ye’re such scarce company these times, it’s as good I 
looked in on ye.” 

“Och, yer riv’rince, I wouldn’t encounter throublin’ yez,” Mick 
protested weakly, ‘Sure I’ll make a pooch fur yez, Father dear, 
an’ be up wid yez, the week end.” 

“Troth, I’d be lookin’ for ye on Tibbs’ Eve, an’ that’s neither 
before nor after Christmas,” retorted Father O’Brien. “I wouldn’t 
give a pound of smoke for your promises, Michael, so if ye haven’t 
the amount about ye, I'll wait till ye step across to your place 
after it.” 

Mick realised that his hour had come. 

“ Arrah, Father, tis the good little stip over,” he objected, 
futilely, when the difficulties of the situation suddenly developed ; 
a sharp ting of the telegraph alarum broke across his words, 
followed by the click of the lever. 

“Och, bejabers, ’tis to say thim thunderin’ blackguards’ll be on 
us in less than no time!” ran an awestruck whisper through the 
group, which had hitherto discreetly preserved silence. “ Musha, 
Mick, don’t be debatin’ wid his riv’rince anny longer, the 
tellygrap'll be batterin’ out the whole histhry av he gits his 
ear to it!” 

Thus adjured, the wretched Mick produced a canvas bag, 
reluctantly proceeding to count out sundry small coins. 

“Tis yersilf knows it’s not begrutchin’ it annyways I’d be, 
Father,” he said, with an air singularly at variance with his senti- 
ment, ’Tis only funnin’ a thrifle I was at the go-off, sure——” 
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Father O’Brien appeared to be observing the telegraph. Mick 
interposed feverishly :— 

“Don’t be complimintin’ that ould thingimderry wid yer 
observashun, yer riv’rince. Sure, ’tis beltin’ it, like ladies wid 
their pianny, they’ve been iver since cockcrow, fur divarshun like. 
Mrs. Flanagan betimes can’t be hearin’ her ears fur it, the way it 
does be tuk!” 

“ Ah, we needn’t be saying the Office over the Last of the Fools 
yet, since Mrs. Flanagan left the like of you in charge,” returned 
Father O’Brien, turning towards the door. “She'll find it easier 
to mar than make up this day’s work, anyway.” 

As he passed out of sight, Mick made a transition from an 
attitude of apology to one of generalship. 

“ Blissid Antony ! that’s the greatest ould burr fur stickin’ on!” 
he ejaculated. “Av he'd the taste avy a notion we were on fur 
resistin’ the law, we'd be desthroyed. There’s some wouldn’t be 
happy av they wasn’t murdhered laygally! But we'll see justice 
done, boys, an’ that’s more nor the law does always be endeavourin’. 
Dan Byrne, as ye said, ye’d best mope down wid the best av the 
boys to the thrain, an’ maybe see to annywan gittin’ off it makin’ 
use av their tickets back. What consarn av theirs is it av’ th’ 
ould masther owes an odd poun’ or two, he spint it royally when 
he had it, an’ ’tis he has the best av good rights to go lose it av 
he’d a fancy. Arrah, Kildevin won’t be the last to rally roun’ 
him, we'll save him yit, boys an’ girls, an’ to his dyin’ day he'll 
be, what th’ ould family has iver been, 


* Great, gloryous, an’ free, 
First flower av the earth, 
An’ first gem av the sea!” 


This quotation, depending for its point on spirit rather than on 
general ‘appositeness, being received with tumultuous applause, 
Mick found himself exhausted by his own oratory. The audience 
would in their enthusiasm have let slip the moment of action, had 
not Dan Byrne swept his contingent of four together, and de- 

arted on his mission, warned thereto by the train smoke already 
havging like an unfurled banner among the larches which 
barred with young colour the more sober green of the distant 
woodland. 

Matters being thus advanced, it was clearly a sinister interven- 
tion that Father O’Brien, sauntering postprandially along a 
bramble-fringed lane, should meet no less a person than the 
masther, returning from a visit to his pasturing bullocks. Not- 
withstanding the masther’s demeanour being that of one on whom 
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the wheels of Fortune's chariot tarry unduly, Father O’Brien 
addressed him. 

“Well, but Kildevin’s the queer place! The doings down 
below at the post-office ye never saw the like of. That old gom 
of a Doolan’s got himself installed some way or other, as proud 
he is over himself as a tuppenny monkey!” 

The masther vented an exclamation which was not ec- 
clesiastical. 

“Which accounts for the wire I’m expecting not turning up! 
If he’s been meddling, I’ll give him a blowing-up that'll lift him 
over next week,” with which drastic intention he strode away. 

For the second time that day, Mick Doolan, filling an antici- 
pated pipe, was interrupted. The masther, descending upon him 
with the heat and directness of an offended Jove, was a terrific 
object, but Mick might have weathered the storm had it not been 
for the too officious sympathy of still lingering friends. 

“Och, Mick, min’ yersilf!” was the muttered adjuration on all 
sides as the masther appeared on the threshold. 

Qui s’eacuse, s’accuse. 

“ Troth, ne’er a wan fur yer honour!” Mick began precipitately. 
“ Bare the mail-bag’s been as a shaved pig, not as much writ as . 
would fill a pipe, yer honour!” 

“God sen’ Pat Thracy isn’t about annywhere!” Mrs. O’Hara 
gasped to her neighbour. 

“I’m expecting a telegram since this morning,” said the 
Masther. 

“ Musha and the tellygrap bruk since las’ week, so it’s been. 
Isn’t that the wondherful bad luck!” supplemented the erring 
Mick with a Scheherazade facility of invention, The masther 
turned on him. 

“Why, you old fool!” he shouted, “didn’t I hav» a telegram 
no later than yesterday? You're up to some deyvilment this 
minute, out with it now!” 

“ Arrah, Mick, don’t be thriflin’ wid his honour!” snorted 
Mick’s confederates in agonised appeal. 

“ Be this an’ be that! ’tis moidhered I am, wid yez tearin’ in 
on me!” insisted the culprit. ‘ May-be ’tis got stuck somewhere 
the tellygrap’s been, it'll be apt to be whizzin’ in wid itself in a 
second of time. Sure I’ve h’ard tell there’s a power of conthrac- 
tion in thim tellygrap wires at this time of year, so there is!” 

But the masther’s wrath was incapable of alleviation, even by 
the explanations of science. 

“Ye blethering old blackguard, if I made sure what you’re up 
to, I'd kick you from here to the barracks for twopence!” he 
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roared, while an unfortunately audible sigh of “Mick dear, I 
wouldn’t give a ha’porth fur yer chanst!” went up from listening 
Kildevin. 

The arch-conspirator turned a despairing eye on the clock. If 
he could keep discovery at bay for ten minutes longer, the 
invading hordes would be on their way back to Dublin, and the 
masther saved, in spite of himself. 

Mick had not miscalculated. Five minutes previously two 
tweed-clad strangers had descended from the train, and Dan 
Byrne and his band on the platform gripped their blackthorns, in 
prospective relish of an argumentwm ad hominem for which their 
souls yearn d. 

Byrne was spokesman :—“ Ay ’tis the same to yer honours,” 
he said politely, “ye’d as good be waitin’ fur the thrain goin’ 
through to Dublin in no time at all now; we've no manner of use 
fur yez here, so we haven't.” 

“ My good fellow, we're for the Castle,” interrupted one of the 
strangers, considerably nonplussed by the howl of defiance Dan 
emitted. His companion interposed :— 

“By Jingo, it’s a rising! Don’t aggravate them, Somers, we 
can give the first intelligence in Dublin. ‘The Castle’s’ done it, 
we're regarded as Viceregal agents!” 

During the dialogue, the third passenger for Kildevin had 
stepped down on the platform, no other than the errant Mrs. 
Flanagan, in a frame of mind considerably ruffled, between the 
pangs of parting and the scorn with which her son-in-law had 
ungratefully returned the “sitting hen” with the uncalled-for 
remark, “she’d as good get th’ ould hin to draw her to the mad- 
house, as be tormintin’ him wid a rampageous baste like it on 
the say!” 

Her spirits thus dashed, the post-mistress betook herself home 
at a pacé which brought her into the office in time to hear her 
deputy’s answer to the masther’s challenge :— 


“ Arrah, yer honour, the rough tongue makes the poor rapin’ 
hook ! 


“A 


“*T’m kind av ye sthroke me 
An’ fierce av ye purvoke me!’ 


says the song, an’ that’s the way it is wid the best av us.” 

The recording angel was spared from noting the masther’s 
reply by Mrs. Flanagan’s entrance. 

“Bad scran to yez, ye green goose ye!” she exclaimed, when 
the case was laid before her, “ what at all’s got the tellygrap I 
bid yez sen’ out this same morning? Sure ’tis diminted the 
whole boilin av ye is gone together. There’s Dan Byrne wid a 
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couple of hundher doin’ murdher down at the station contindin’ 
wid sthrange gintlemen.” 

Thus confronted with facts, Mick capitulated. Casting one 
reproachful glance on the masther, for and against whom he had 
wrestled with heroic self-sacrifice, he withdrew the telegram from 
the wardship of the china dog and handed it to the post-mistress. 

“There's two ould wans up there,” Mick Doolan confessed 
resignedly, as the oleograph delivered its secret to the Masther’s 
grasp. 

“Tt’s tearin’ afther ruin y’are, wid yer han’s cryin’ out fur 
desthraction, but it’s Mick Doolan would have saved ye, av I cud, 
mesilf would have saved ye av I cud.” 

“What was that about gentlemen at the station ?” demanded 
the masther wrathfully, from his letters, barely awaiting reply 
before he strode station-wards. 

Mick realised the “conthrariness ” of Fate to the full. Before 
the masther had burst through his allies’ ranks to rescue his 
English visitors, before Mrs, Flanagan had so much as unsealed 
her objurgatory vials, the postmaster of a day saw that a 
sphere of usefulness was closed to him, and making a swift and 
silent exit, withdrew at once and for ever from Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

K, L, Monrcomery. 
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13491 Smperial Yeomanry. 


Quem di diligunt, Adolescens moritur.—Plaut. Bucch., iv. 7. 


Aut the world loved you when they chanced to meet, 
(Long hands, gay eyes, breadth between boyish brows!) 
And in that love you sayoured earth as sweet. 

Was it because the gods had favour too, 

And marked the storm-clouds misting o’er your blue, 
That they leant down and loosed you from life’s vows? - 


Poverty, turning-from, and giving-up 

(Light heart, “wind’s will,” feet set in all sweet ways!) 
The threefold vow, bitter as Sorrow’s cup, 

Which, shaped of wormwood, comes to each man’s lip 
In sacrament of Sorrow’s fellowship. 

But vow or sorrow tainted not your days. 


For you no creeping ebb in life's full flood ; 
(Youth radiant, splendid, in each ardent breath !) 
There are who would have given slow heart’s blood 
For love of you: the gods could more than we, 
And smote your youth to immortality. 

‘‘ But the gods’ ichor is by men named— Death! 


K. L. M. 
April 17th, 1901, 
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A Pedagogue. 


“©, THIS IS NOT MY OWN WORLD,” 








I, 


1508. He was a City messenger. 

The fact for days past had been constantly and proudly present 
to him. They say who know, that even the royalty to which you 
must be born is a conscious thing. How much more a giddy 
eminence suddenly attained like his ! 

He had but two weeks ago said goodbye to the tall red Board 
School at the corner of Bridge Street, on whose top floor he had 
passed most of his life for the past few years. That good ship 
“Standard VI.” had carried him safe and sound over the perilous 
rapids called a government inspection ; and now he was launched 
upon life’s wider ocean in a tunic and breeches of navy blue, 
scarlet facings, belt, boots, and a blazoned cap casting back the 
sun-rays; garb, and freedom, and farewell to the good ship 
swelling his narrow little chest with a breathless dignity. 

He was small for his years and his honours. There had been a 
few dreadful moments when the superintendent had hesitated. 
But the President had run him through. Was he not the 
President’s coachman’s son ? 

For all that, there had been other moments. The regulation 
pattern had needed deep takings-in at all the seams; the cap was 
still too big; the boots had required making to his measure. The 
outfitter had sniffed. ‘Worse still, the two other boys, who, on 
that great Monday morning, passed with him the solemn threshold 
of inauguration, were the tallest ever yet admitted to the brigade. 
Very near grown men, he thought them. When he came up last, 
that superintendent had mado an elaborate pantomime of looking 
round No, 2 with ‘‘ Hey! what, there’s another one ?” 
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He didn’t much fancy that superintendent. There are circum- 
stances under which the funny man does not commend himeelf. 

Worst of all, when he had somewhat shakily, but in his largest 
text, inscribed his name in the great book bound in scarlet leather, 
the superintendent said, “ Well, Charles Elmsley Smith, 1508, 
there’s my Gladstone bag. Pick it up, and take it across to the 
station ; and show what you can do,” 

1508 (at that great moment he scorned all names not expressible 
in figures) had no choice but to obey. But that bag! He seized 
it and bore it bravely out of the office. But he set it down 
somewhat elaborately, while he shut the door after him. Out 
in the broad sloppy roadway full of traffic, he knew, for the first 
time, what it meant. Heavens, what was in that bag? No 
honest socks and shirts, no Christian-like broadcloth. The thing 
was impossible. That man, that liked to laugh at a little chap, 
had packed it on purpose with stones, with Thank heavens ! 
here was the further kerb, the station door just beyond. Did he 
stagger or walk? He knew not. One bright new boot splashed, 
heart-breakingly, into the edge of a reef of liquid mud, new- 
scraped by a grinning scavenger off the roadway. Inside the 
station door he set down the burden with as small a bang as 
possible. Beads of sweat stood on his forehead. “All right,” 
said a porter hailing him, “Mr. Stokes, 11.20. You needn't 
wait,” 

1508 did not wait. As he re-crossed the road, he knew, after 
one furtive glance, that 1506 and 1507, and a looming shadow of 
superintendent behind them, had all been looking from the office 
window. That cap had lurched to one side, he was certain. 

He had scarcely got back and sat down on the bench to wait 
for a job, when the well-known carriage drove up with a flourish, 
and the President came up the office steps. 1508 sprang to open 
the door; He stood in the doorway. If only father would look 
that way. Father knew his duty better. The broad face, the 
hat-brim, gazed impassively down the street with a stony expres- 
sionlessness. So did Thomas the footman’s. 

The President was a large man, broader faced than his coach- 
than, and more demonstrative. ‘“ How do, Charlie, my lad?” he 
said affably. At sight of him the superintendent’s face took on a 
certain expression. The President was always coming. The 
brigade, as his family and friends irreverently whispered, was 
“the last fad.” His face still wore a sort of surprise. It was not 
a fortnight since his “throwing out,” and he found it hard to 
believe that the Assembly of the Nation could in reality sit without 
him. He was a busy man, fond of public speaking. An abuse 
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was ambrosia and nectar to him; a treasure to be hugged to his 
heart, Had the object of any one of his numerous crusades gone 
down (which had not yet happened) before his bow and spear, 
the President would have been considerably more disconcerted 
than the enemy. 

For the moment, after the extraordinary behaviour of his native 
town at the late election, Othello’s occupation was gone. He fell 
on the brigade with a fierce joy. Had he not founded it? designed 
the uniform? drawn up the prospectus? Well, he had adapted 
somebody’s idea ; “ dashed off a sketch ” for somebody to “ modify ” ; 
drafted phrases, and still, after somebody’s “ revision,” blissfully 
believed them his own. Now that he had nothing else to do, the 
brigade must make him something. There really was little harm 
in the President, save that he wasted the time of the House, that 
is, the nation. But his point of view was that the scheme of 
things existed only to provide the President with occupation, with 
interest, with—(witness superintendent, after an overdose of 
President) with “ pure faddles.” 

At the moment he ttrned on 1508. 

“Cap too big! Tunic bulges! Oh, allow for growing, I see.” 
(1508 disliked him). “Good boy, I hope, Charlie. Attend to 
duties. Do me credit, eh?” (No, hated him). “ Fine lads these 
two. New,eh? Ah, Stokes! A word with you.” 

It was nearly five minutes before the two men came back, 
during which time the President’s voice had not ceased to sound, 
though mercifully his words were inaudible. 

Then he came hurrying into the office. 

“ Good day, my lads, good day. Not another moment. Charlie, 
my boy, capital job for you—nice-mannered little chap—get on 
with fair sex, eh? make a pedagogue of him eh, Stokes? don’t 
understand? ancient word; means that, you know. Morning, 
morning, good-morning ! ” 

He was gone. 1508 stood bathed in blushes, waiting orders, 
consumed with inward rage. What did he mean? before those 
two! 

Mr. Stokes opened the day-book deliberately, and made an 
entry. He then ordered 1506 to Edgeland Station to fetch 
luggage, and 1507 to an address connected with theatre tickets, 
Then, the two having departed, without raising his eyes, he read 
out solemnly from the book: 

“1508, 10, Sycamore Gardens, daily 8.35 a.m., conduct a young 
lady to school.” 

Mr. Stokes had a heart and sense of humour. He was sorry for 
the boy. 
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But 1508 stood gazing from him, with wide clear brown eyes, 
full of wonder. There was nobody to laugh. It was his “ first 
job;” he was no budding young man, like those others, but a 
child of twelve. He was deeply and acutely interested. 


II. 
THE SCARLET LADY. 


Aunt Manta had once lived in the country. She remained under 
the illusory impression that she did so still. In point of fact, 
the growing, breathing city had crept out and round about her 
dwelling long ago. A huge gasometer rose, bare and hideous, in 
the “field” where her milkman had once kept his cow; there were 
no sycamores left, and very few gardens. But Aunt Maria’s 
impressions were harder to uproot than gardens or sycamores. 

She was a tall, somewhat gaunt lady, who occasionally wore 
a black silk embroidered apron, but never a cap. She disapproved 
of the High School, and frequently repeated anecdotes about her 
family and friends, some impressive, some in intention humorous. 
Missie looked forward to the High School. There were other 
children, and mother had gone there when she was little. The 
anecdotes bored her; she understood none of them. Aunt Maria 
taiked to everyone alike, babies and persons of sixty-five, and if 
you laughed in the wrong place, you were made aware of it, She 
was a wholly self-centred woman. And Missie, poor dear, was 
little. 

But what are you to do when you must cross the sea, and the 
child must be educated? Aunt Maria was upright and, after her 
fashion, kind. And in time one would come home to the child. 

Aunt Maria was first cousin to Mrs, President; Missie’s mother 
being one degree removed. When, after a week of it, Aunt 
Maria’s Sarah professed her inability to “do it” any longer, Aunt 
Maria named the trouble when dining with her cousins. The 
heavens might fall on Sycamore Gardens, but Sarah must be 
considered. The President, with the Brigade, fell upon her then 
and there. 

Aunt Maria was a trifle disturbed in her mind. Still, it was 
a way out of the difficulty, and she knew no other. After all, the 
child was a mere baby. But she postponed speaking to the mere 
baby till the last moment. And the President’s promptitude stole 
a march on her. Sarah was tying her severe bonnet-strings, when 
the double knock startled the house, 
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1508 had started early, and hung about the “ Gardens” till the 
brass hand of St. Jude’s Church clock touched the quarter. The 
chimes were still ringing as he knocked. No one could say the 
brigade had not been punctual. 

Missie came tearing downstairs. She had not passed yet out 
of that illusory stage of mother-sickness, when any sudden arrival 
might bea return. She rushed at Aunt Maria’s dignified front 
door and opened it. The child was so impulsive! just like 
Gertrude herself. She threw the door wide. 

“ Why, it’s a boy!” she cried out, loud. 

1508 blushed to the very tips of his ears. 

“Child, child, come in,” called Aunt Maria, emerging. She 
came to a standstill. 

“Oh !—who sent you?” 

“The brigade superintendent, madam,” said 1508, cap in hand. 

“Oh! you were ordered at once then? Come and stand inside. 
Can I trust you with this young lady?” 

1508 sent a bashful glance in the directicn indicated. The 
young lady wore a big scarlet folt hat, a dashing little grey coat 
open over a white blouse, and a scarlet skirt. She met his eyes 
with a beaming smile and a most comic little nod of her black head. 

1508 became less bashful. He tried not to smile back. 

“ Certainly, madam,” he responded, with dignity. 

Aunt Maria looked him up and down. 

“You're small,” she said, “can you protect her at the 
crossings ?” 

1508 felt a little bitter. That it should follow him here! 

“T’m sure of it, madam,” he answered, as one convinced to the 
soul, 

“Ob, well, 1 suppose—get your satchel, Victoria. Sarah, you 
need not go.” 

Missie snatched the satchel from its peg. 

“ You will take her straight to the High School, in Belmont 
Square, No. 50. You will see her safely in ; and precisely at four 
o'clock you will be there to fetch her home.” 

“Tram or cab, madam?” inquired 1508, with deference. 

“Tram, unless very full. Now go. You will be late. Take 
her satchel,” 

Missie slammed the door behind them by the big round handle 
in the middle. 

“Oh, what fun!” she cried, skipping down the steps, “ going 
about with a dressed boy! I suppose you’re a kind of a footman ? 
What nice boots! and that silver thing on your cap! how bright 
it shines! don’t you like wearing it ?” 
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“T do, miss,” said 1508, from his heart. He was glad she 
chattered, though she somewhat took his breath away. 

“T wish I’d got one,” said Missie, “girls can’t really be dressed, 
unless they’re in the pantomime. I wish I was in the pantomime, 
don’t you?” 

“Tm in the brigade, miss,” said 1508, intending no joke. 
His mind was naturally serious; in these first moments still 
more 80. 

“Does that go on the stage?” 

“Not that I knows of. It hires us to do jobs, fetching luggage 
and that. "T'was the brigade put me in these tog—I mean clothes. 
They ain’t my own. "Tis a uniform.” 

“Yes, they are your own, if you wear them. Whose else’s can 
they be? Oh—oh—here’s Punch! Going round that corner. 
Let’s run. He'll be gone. Boy, boy, can’t you run?” 

“No, miss,” said 1508, stolidly. “You've got to get to school.” 
He was blessed with sisters. 

“Oh, bother you! I will go, if I like, You're only a dressed 
boy !” 

“My orders is, miss, to see you there at 9 o'clock.” 

“Then I don’t like you a bit, so there! I’ve never looked at 
Punch in my life, not all through. You've seen him scores of 
times. Your clothes aren’t pretty a bit, and I do dislike you. 
You’re horrid, like old Sarah.” 

1508 marched on in silence, reflecting that “she'd soon stop 
that.” He thought none the better of her, but she amused him, 
and he had his work todo. At the corner he hailed an electric 
tram. The High School was away from the business quarter. 
The car was empty. The amusement of gazing round it caused 
an immediate revulsion in Missie’s sentiments. 

“T like this,” she said, jumping on the cushions, “don’t you ?— 
what’s your name? I can’t call you ‘ boy.’” 

“ Fifteen-eight, miss.” 

“What? Were you christened that?” 

1508 laughed. 

“ Why, no, miss. “Tis my number in the brigade. "Tis up here 
on.my cap.” 

“Oh, I say! Take your cap off and let me look.” 

1508 obeyed, blushing. 

“So itis. City messenger 15-nought-8. Well, I never! Are 
there all those of you?” 

“No, miss. There’s about fifty of us. “Iwas the President 
thought ’twould look well beginning with a big number.” 
“Belmont Square, miss,” he remarked presently, and they 
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descended and rang at a broad olive-green door. A neat maid 
opened it. Missie snatched her satchel and was gone. 1508 
turned away. His journey back to the office was dull and also 
ruminant. He wondered if he had been rude to her about Punch. 
Well, she had given it him back. And bless you, they'd never have 
got there! An instinct born of years of walking to school with 
Ethel and Ada had impelled him. 1508 had never known what 
it was not to own a sense of responsibility. He was the eldest 
and the only boy. 

All through the day’s smaller jobs something unfamiliar, en- 
trancing, hung about his memory. At four he reached the olive 
door again. It was open. A stream of girls and chatter poured 
out. 1508 took up a bashful but firm position on the step. At 
last came a clear and plaintive treble. 

“Boy! oh, wherever is my boy? Oh, my boy, I am glad to see 
you! Come along.” 

She seized his hand, in face of them all, and dragged him down 
the steps. 

“T do want my tea, I do. We've had the most nastiest sams, 
and I’m all up and down. Oh, boy, do let’s walk quick.” 

They rattled on to meet the tram. 1508 was too much amused 
to say anything. Something shy and gentle kept him silent too. 
She had flashed on him at that doorway, despite Punch and Ada 
and the sums, as something bright, strange, delicately beyond his 
ken. She might have been some busy, broad-winged, scarlet 
bird. The big hat, the short skirts, caught the breeze. The 
chattering voice was sweet, though the wind blew its words away. 
A sense of charm, of the whimsical, the beautiful, caught hold of 
the town-bred coachman’s son. It seemed wildly all of a piece 
with a world where one found a career and a uniform. To such 
strange uses, ah! dear romance, dost thou come! 

In the tram she subsided on to the seat, refreshed and willing 
to be calm. A dainty colour fluttered in her cheek, her grey 
eyes were bright. At last, with a deeply solemn air, she turned, 
in the midst of the full tram, and looked at 1508. 

“ He was a beast,” she announced, with profoundest conviction. 

“Who, miss ?” said 1508, startled and somewhat scandalised. 

“That man,” she answered, nodding, “that invented long 
division.” 
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Ill. 


“THE WOMAN BEGUILED ME, AND I——” 





He had been a “pedagogue” more than «. fortnight. Matters 
had considerably advanced. She had learnt to call him “ Fifteen- 
eight,” and to confide most of her concerns to him. He knew 
that it was very hard mother’s letters only came once a week, 
that Miss Watney was a dear, and Miss Jones fearfully sharp. 
Also that she wished she lived anywhere, anywhere, except where 
she did. Further, that he mustn’t say “Missie,” because that 
was her name. She was born on the Queen’s birthday, and 
mother loved the Queen, but her name was too big for a little 
girl every day. 

To 1508 she was a source of perpetual and exciting drama. 
His resistance about Punch had been a cheap victory. She 
never had offended again, the inborn dignity of a lady forbidding 
tussles with “ my boy,” especially after he had won. It was on a 
lovely Wednesday when the lilacs were out in the gardens, that 
the next embarrassing development occurred. Missie skipped out 
with a beaming countenance. 

“Oh, 1508, whatever do you think? Aunt Jane’s very ill, and 
Aunt Maria got a pink telegram and cried, and she went off this 
morning and Sarah went with her. Oh, 1508, aren’t you glad?” 

1508, who, knowing more of life and death, was preparing a 
properly funereal countenance, was somewhat startled by this 
appeal. “Glad, miss? Why, the poor lady——” 

“Oh, bother! I mean, glad because I’m left alone. Thore’s 
only Kate in the house. She’s the cook and she’s nice. She 
brings me up biscuits and things when she comes to bed, and she 
says well have a lovely time. She’s going to make buttered toast 
for tea. “Oh, here’s the tram.” 

Within, her mind still ran on her joys. “Ido hope Aunt Jane 
will be ill ever so long! Getting well, you know”— a hurried 
after-thought—“ that takes quite a time. Mary Simmons had 
scarlet fever, and she was five weeks getting well. She told me 
so. Qh, 1508, I’m lovely and happy! I'd like to run away out 
in the country and never come back, nor go to school any more.” 

“T wouldn’t, miss,” said 1508, somewhat alarmed. 

“No, of course I can’t. But oh, I’m glad! 1508, when do you 
get holidays?” 

“T don’t rightly know, miss. We haves them in turn. It’ll 
likely be a good while yet afore mine comes on,” 
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“ How horrid! don’t you long for it to come on? ” 

1508 considered. “I don’t know as I do, miss, not yet. I ain’t 
got tired of my work by now. Time it comes, though, I'll be 
glad, I daresay.” 

“ What’ll you do with it? Have a lovely time?” 

“Go on my bicycle a bit, I expect. When I ain't helping 
mother. She'll be rare and glad of me.” 

“Help mother? A boy! What’ll you do?” 

1508’s brown eyes softened with a smile of love. 

“Bless you, I did ’arf the work when I were at school. I'll 
be washing up, and minding baby, what’s new since then. There 
was Ethel and Ader to see to before, They're gettin’ up now.” 

“ Ethel and Ada—your sisters ?” 

Missie’s eyes were fixed on him. She grew interested. Dimly 
she realised that his life was as vaguely unknown a thing to her 
as hers to him. 

“Twins, miss. They are a pair of ’em, bless ’em! Ethel she'll 
be guided, but Ader’s a reg’lar rip! They're got out of the 
Infant School more’n a year. You should just ’ear ’em talk when 
they gets together. Quarrel fit to kill the other one. But if you 
orfers to part ’em!” 

“How nice!” said Missie, “Tell me some more. What are 
they like?” 

“Oh, they’re just—little gals, miss. Ader, she don’t mean no 
’arm, only she gets that excited. Mother, she didn’t know ’ow to 
get on when I lef’ school.” 

“T should like to see them. I don’t know any little girls like 
them. Where is it they live?” 

“Up Franklin’s Mews, miss. Father’s a coachman.” 

“T’ve never been up a mews. Couldn’t you take me home with 
you some day ?” 

1508 was embarrassed. 

“T don’t hardly think so, miss,” he observed, “they mightn’t 
like it up at your ’ouse.” 

“Oh, mother wouldn’t mind! and I do lots of things Aunt 
Maria doesn’t like, as it is. She doesn’t like the High School, 
nor this frock, nor my hair, nor not looking over my letters. I 
don’t know what she does like. Not me, I’m sure. Well, and I 
don’t like her. See! I’ll write to mother. If she says I may go 
and see Ethel and Ada, you'll take me, won’t you, dear 1508 ?” 

1508 was one of Nature’s gentlemen. Certain instincts struggled 
within him at this appeal. At last, 

“T’ll ask mother, miss,” he observed, sagely. 

When she emerged that afternoon she looked bored, 
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“ Oh, 1508,” she said yawning, “it is hot to-day. You're hot.” 
“T am, miss,” said 1508, incautiously. “I had a long job 
this afternoon, and just about a rush to get here punctual. 
But the Superintendent have give me an hour off after, to make up.” 

Some demon seized upon missie. 

“Oh, but that’s nice,” she cried; “1508, you shall come and 
have tea with me! Nobody won’t mind, and we will be jolly. 
Well, to be sure! how nice!” 

Words will not do justice to the commotion this speech created 
within 1508. What to say? How to say it? He believed he 
longed to escape from an embarrassing suggestion; yet, below 
that, deep down, there stirred a strange, mocking, beautiful desire. 
To see her at home, behind that door, in that house he knew so 
well by hearsay! Who has not hovered, like him, upon the 
brink of some new world within the world? It is not that it 
must needs be fair: but that we long to know, because of the mere 
charm of the unknown. 

“Thank you kindly, I’m sure, miss,” 1508 got out, “but I 
don’t see ’ow I can do that.” 

“Why ever not?” 

“Why, you see, miss—but here’s the tram.” 

Mercifully it was full, and the woman opposite missie had a 
baby, who absorbed that young lady’s interest and attention. 
When they landed, she had embarked on a tale about the High 
School kitten, who had joined her and others at dinner-time. It 
lasted to the door-step, and 1508 hoped—no, feared—no, hoped— 
that she had forgotten. 

No such thing. 

“So then Alice held her so tight that Kitty scratched, and 
Alice—Ohb, here we are! And there’s tea all set, and the door 
open. Come along, 1508.” 

1508 grew cold and hot. 

“Indeed, miss, I didn’t ought——” 

“Oh, nonsense. Yes you did. It’s plum jam. Kate said she’d 
open it on purpose. AndI shall pour out tea. You're sucha 
dear boy, 1508. Come along. ‘There’s no old Sarah.” 

She was through the door and in the dining-room. And—so 
was he, 

1508 never knew how it was. Not being a philosopher, he 
despised himself because he didn’t. He only knew that she stood, 
allurmg, eager, im that doorway. And the thing was done. No 
going back. He was aware of facts unrealised, that would have to 
be faced. But he pulled his cap off, blushing, came in, and stood 
waiting, as if at attention. 
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“Sit down there,” said Missie, tossing her scarlet hat on toa 
chair, “I shan’t bother to go upstairs. Oh dear, the teapot’s 
heavy. But it isn’t hot! Whatever—? Why, there’s nothing 
in it!” 

1508 struggled with a smile. He was gazing, furtive and 
bashful, but eager, round the room, She ran out, teapot and all, 
to the top of the kitchen stairs. 

“ Kate, Kate, make my tea.” 

Kate came up, rubbing floury hands in her apron. 

“Why, dear me, Miss Victoria, home already ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. Are you busy, Katie dear? I'll wait for it.” 

“Do then, there’s a good child. I’m just a sight with the 
bread.” 

Missie came back, the full teapot casting small cascades from 
its spout along her road. She set it down with a bang and a 
splash on the cloth. 

“Oh, that was heavy.” 

1508 stood still at attention. The pause had been long and 
empty. Slowly he was growing deathly shy. It began to dawn 
on him that he ought to have fetched the teapot. He stood on 
the other foot, and turned his cap in his hands, He gazed stonily 
out of the window. In the street he was a man in his place, an 
effective agent, a thing sufficing and pleasant to look on. Here 
he was a board school boy out to tea. 

“Come along,” said missie, pushing her hair out of her eyes, 
“sit there, and I'll give you some tea when my hand’s left off 
aching. Have some bread and jam?” 

1508 drew a chair to the table with what seemed to him a 
terrifying noise. He did not like to cut the bread, till she, 
absorbed with her teapot, said, “Oh, do go on. I should like a 
crusty bit.” 

Thus exhorted, he exchanged a gigantic hulk off the loaf’s 
corner for a cup of pale straw-coloured liquid, dissolving four 
lumps of sugar. She helped him to jam as she loved him. Then 
a dead and sudden silence fell. The jam was good, the crusty 
loaf was new. Yet—what was it? They could not talk. Missie 
lifted her head suddenly. She looked at him and—understood. 
He was shy! And instantly so was she! Never in her life 
before had such an ailment attacked missie. She could not make 
it out. Then—she hated it. 

It had her by the throat. Would she never speak again? 
One horrid strangled instant; then she dashed into wild chatter. 
She knew not what she said or did while the meal lasted. In 
point of fact her table manners would have disgraced Ader. 
H 2 
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1508 did not know what to make of her. He looked on, big- 
eyed, chilled, making no attempt to join. He had an idea that, 
had she been a man, it would have meant drink. Tea couldn’t do 
that, no! Yet somehow she fascinated him more and more. 

They had just finished tea, when Kate, having thrust her batch 
into the oven, remembered the child upstairs. She mounted 
slowly to the dining-room. “ Well, Miss Victor—-Lor’ bless my 
soul!” 

It was as though some withering flame had touched 1508. He 
sprang up from the table. 

“T’ll have to go home now, miss, thank you,” he rapped out, 
and Aunt Maria’s staid dining-room knew him no more. 

The mews were quiet under the westering sun. The carriages 
had come in from afternoon drives, and the hour of dinners was 
not yet. The door of home stood open. He went in. His 
mother, who sat alone nursing her baby, half rose in surprise. 

“ Why, Charlie, whatever——” 

She doubted not for a moment that something was wrong. 
“ What's the matter, boy? Are you ’urted?” 

1508 sat down, uniform and all, in a heap by the table. He 
looked at the floor. 

“What ever isit? You're in trouble. Have you been a bad 
boy?” 

Still no answer. 

“You tell your mother downright all about it,” said Mrs. Smith, 
with authority. ‘“ What is it then, Charlie? You ’aven’ never 
told me a story.” 

1508 lifted his head. He was pale, and his lips shook. 

“T went ‘ome to tea with her. “Tis as much as my place is 
worth.” 

“Went ‘ome to tea! with your young lady! Lor! whatever 
made yer do that?” 

“She axed me. Th’ old lady’s away, and the servant. She 
was that merry, she didn’t scarcely know what she were at. She 
ad me in fore I knew——” 

_, His mother stood looking down on him. She glanced at the 
elock. ‘“ Well, you ’aven’t been there very long. Did anybody 
see yer?” 

“The cook did. She come in of a suddent, and ‘ Lor’ bless my 
soul!’ she says. And I come away that minute.” 

Mrs. Smith sat down. She was a healthful woman, with bright 
black hair and a pleasant nut-brown face. To her son, at this 
moment, she was the one firm rock of foothold. They had been 
friends all his life. 
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“T don’t know as you've done so much harm, Charlie,” she said 
presently. “It’s what they'd say up at the office.” 

“They'd discharge me,” 1508 said. He looked down at the 
high boots which had been such a wonder. His eyes filled, and 
his mouth shook. 

“There, don’t you cry,” said his mother soothingly, “ we'll 
manage it somehow.” 

He sat still looking at his boots, the tears dropping. At last 
he said brokenly :—“If ’twasn’t for you and father, I’d like to 
goand own up. Mr. Stokes, he ain’t unkind. ’Tis the first time. 
I couldn’t bide to lose my place, th’ uniform—and all. If I don’t 
go—that cook’ll be always ’anging over me.” 

“So she will, my boy,” said his mother. After a moment she 
added, “ You hold on a bit, and don’t you fret. I don’t know as 
I won’t go round myself to-morrow, if I can get the time.” 

1508 got up and came over to her. He laid his head against 
her, hugging her, baby and all, with one arm, and crying his tears 
away. 

“ You're that good to me,” he sobbed. 

His heart still broke, between gratitude and conviction of sin. 
A city messenger! in his cap and all! go home to tea! It was 
worse than sin; it was unprofessional. 

“There, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith, patting him, “ you was in 
the right to come straight to me. And we won't say nothing to 
father.” 


IV. 


“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


“1508! Whatever is the matter ?” 

She had felt “a little funny ” before he came, but as soon as 
she saw him, the feeling ran off her, like water off a duck. It is 
indeed blessed to own a “ mercurial temperament.” 

1508 had taken her satchel from her silently. He was all 
blushes, and wore a funereal air. When she spoke, he looked full 
at her. 

“TI ain’t feeling very—well this morning, miss,” he replied 
with deep solemnity. 

He had resolved, in his bed last night, that she ought to know. 
It had been her doing. What man, since Adam, has resisted 
the combination of his own curiosity and woman? And what 
man but has felt she should share the consequences? 

“Oh dear, are you ill of something? ‘"Tisn’t catching, is it? 
One can catch things. Ethel and Ada ’ll have it.” 
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“?Tisn’t anything like that, miss,” said the same dolorous voice, 
“T’m feeling very bad in my mind.” 

“Oh, I say!” Missie retreated several steps, “is it like what 
Sarah says, ‘either mad or melan-choly ’?” 

“No, miss.” Even this woke no smile. “’Tis unhappy, I am. 
I didn’t ought to have come ’ome with you. "Twas as much as 
my place is worth.” 

‘**As much as—what ?” 

“ They'll discharge me, very likely. Send me packing. You 
ain’t allowed to do not anything but just what you're told. They 
are that strict. They have to be.” 

“Send you away! Who?” 

“Mr. Superintendent.” 

“Mr. Super—he doesn’t know.” 

“No, miss. But we're a-going to tell him. i'd a-spoke this 
morning, only mother she said as she'd go round. If he hears it 
of me, there won’t be no chance. If I owns up, maybe he’ll look 
it over.” 


“ But—but—how nasty of him! ’Twasn’t your doing. “Twas 
mine.” 

“Tt was, miss.” Words only do no justice to 1508’s combined 
respect and solemnity at this moment. Missie’s cheek flushed. 

“Oh, 1508, ’msosorry. Ididn’t know. Indeed I didn’t! Oh, 
please forgive me, 1508.” She raised a pleading, eager little face. 
He felt the world going round with him. And the tram rattled 
up. He felt himself suddenly a brute. A man usually does when 
she has begun to share the consequences. 

When she came out in the afternoon, her small bow of a mouth 
was very straight. She was talking hard to a girl going the 
same way. In the tram she didn’t speak. He began to wonder, 
was she angry ? 

On the doorstep at home she turned round. “I’m dreadfully 
sorry, 1508. Iam indeed. I hopeit will be all right.” 


He muttered something, he knew not what. The satchel and 
she were gone. 


.\The quarter was ringing from St. Jude’s, when John Cabman 
woke from his doze inside his four-wheeler to a faint consciousness 


that he was addressed. He struggled up and looked at his fare in 
some surprise. 


“What did you say, miss ?” 
“ Do—you—know—your—way,” said Missie, with the emphasis 


required by a sleepy man, “to where they keep the City 
messengers?” 
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John Cabman rubbed his head, and slowly smiled. 

“The orfice, miss, I s’pose. I'll drive yer there, Is this all 
there is of you?” 

“Yes, And—oh, please—I’ve got 5s, 4d.—what does it cost?” 

If Missie had not been fluttered inwardly, she would not thus 
have given herself away. She had never in her life been so far 
from home alone, A chaos of unknown things seemed to be 
round her. 

“Hall right, missie. You get in wi’ me. ‘Alfa crown ’ll do 
me.” John was an honest man. The door banged. The cab 
rattled off. 

Missie looked gravely out of the window, her red skirt spread 
on the dirty plush cushions. She felt very strange indeed. She 
had never before been so serious as since she left the high school, 
and she did not like it. In her short days she remembered no act 
of her own, fraught with a disastrous consequence to another 
person. Missie had not lived long enough to grow selfish. She 
was staggered. But she was by nature practical. She saw one 
road before her, and only one. She took it, setting her small 
teeth. A fine and saving thing is English obstinacy. 

The office was empty, save for a long-legged boy on a bench, 
waiting a job. A person in a scarlet frock, with both gloves on, 
and a hot spot on each cheek; of a dignity to awe the boldest, 
came in, and deliberately shut the door. She had arrived without 
adventure, self-possession growing on the road. 

“T wish to see Mr, Superintendent,” she announced, with 
extreme clearness. 

The boy got up. He tried not to grin. 

She had an indignant longing to box his ears. 

“Who shall I say, miss ?” he inquired. 

“ A lady,” said Miss Victoria, crushingly. 

The boy retired. 

After a moment the glass door opened. Mr. Stokes appeared, 
and looked round the office. The lady advanced. The counter 
was somewhat high. She mounted deliberately upon a chair, which 
stood against it, and settled herself, as though she were in a shop. 

“ Are you Mr. Superintendent ?” 

“T am.” 

“TI want to speak to you, but I don’t want that boy to hear.” 

“You can go outside,” said Mr. Stokes, nodding to the boy. 

“Thank you. Now I can tell you. It is about 1508. He 
takes me to school every day.” 

Mr. Stokes had been commendably grave. Now his lips began 
to curve, 
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“T see, You are Miss——” 
“I’m Miss Victoria Gertrude Sedley. I wanted to tell 
ou——” 
‘ “No complaint of the boy, I hope?” 

“No. That’s just it. You see, last night I didn’t know he 
mightn’t, and I took him home to tea. He is a very nice boy, 
1508. He has lots of sense and we're quite friends. Well, to-day 
he’s fearfully miserable, because he says you're that strict you'll 
dis—— send him packing. And his mother’s coming round to 
see you. But reallyit was me. I made him, and there was plum 
jam, and he was so shy, you know! ‘“Twasn’t as if he’d enjoyed 
himself. And——” 

Missie was embarked on a full flood of eloquence. It was 
carrying her on over rapids and shallows, past discomfort and 
dignity, to wider water, where she would no more be self- 
conscious. But at this moment the door-latch snapped; a 
respectable woman came in, and paused. Missie turned. Some- 
thing enlightened her. 

“Oh, if you please,” she cried, “are you 1508’s mother ?” 

Mrs. Smith looked from one to the other. Recognition sprang 
into her eyes. She advanced. 

“Tf I might speak to you, sir.” 

“ Oh, 1508’s mother—it is you, isn’t it? I’ve just been saying 
it wasn’t his fault. It was me, you know, and I’m dreadful sorry, 
and I told 1508 and he wouldn’t laugh or anything. So I came 
here by myself. And please, Mr. Superintendent, if you’d just 
say it doesn’t matter for once !” 

Mrs. Smith looked from her to Mr. Stokes, and found his smile 
breaking. 

“A pretty dear!” said Mrs. Smith to Mr. Stokes. 

1508 was safe. 


“Lor’ no, my dear, I'll see you home. You didn’t ought to 
have come this length all alone. Ethel and Ader? Oh, they’re 
as well as anything, and I’ll just call in home on the way and tell 
’em to go on with their tea. What, you haven’thad none? There, 
I suppose you wouldn’t like to come in and let me make yer a 
cup? Would you then? There, you'll be just about welcome, 
and I’ve got a new cake and a good one.” 

Ethel and Ada, a pair of bright-eyed, brown-faced persons in 
round pinafores, stared hard. Their shyness did not last long. 
Laying the tea, with Missie to help, became a rare game. 

In the midst of the meal the door burst open and a uniform 
burst in, 
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“Oh, mother, I say, ’tis all right. I’ve seen Mr.——” a dead 
stop. 

“Yes, Charlie, my dear, ’tis all ‘right,” said his mother over the 
tea cups. “ But you've ’ad a better friend nor your mother this 
time, and it’s your young lady, as went there all by herself 
a-pleading for yer. Sit down, my dear, and ’ave yer tea.” 

1508 looked and drank and was speechless. 

But idylls must end. 

Next morning, at Sycamore Gardens, she met him with her 
hat off. 

“Oh, 1508, I’m not going to the high school any more. You've 
got to come at twelve and fetch my luggage. Aunt Jane’s going 
to be ill ever so long, and father’s cousin Florence is going to 
have me. And she’s got children. Oh, 1508, I’m so glad!” 

But 1508—was he glad? 

He was no longer a pedagogue. 

Mary J. H. Sxrine. 
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Lor-Hunting in the Highlands. 


LanpseEEn’s famous painting, “ Waiting for the Deer to Rise,” is 
widely known by numerous engravings which faithfully reproduce 
the original picture. The figures represented in it are all portraits ; 
the man with the deer-hound is Calum Brochdar, Malcolm the 
fox-hunter, otherwise Malcolm Clark of Glen Feshie in Badenoch ; 
the hound, equally good at stag or fox, was a noted animal in her 
time with the appropriate name of “Fly.” The occupation of 
fox-hunter is generally hereditary, and so, in the fulness of time, 
John Clark succeeded to his father. 

The last word has not yet been, and probably never will be, 
written about that cleverest of animals, the fox, and its successful 
hunter in the Highlands must needs be a man of peculiar gifts, 
John has pursued his calling for over two score years, and the 
longer he lives and the better he becomes acquainted with Reynard 
—who has a knack of making “ habits” suit environment—the 
greater is his respect for the animal he is employed to “keep 
down.” There need, however, be no fear of the extermination 
of foxes in Scotland were it only from the circumstance that so 
long as fox-hunting is a sport in England and on the Border, 
“ wanderers” will make their way to the Highlands and the more 
inaccessible parts of the country. Sportsmen who find pleasure 
in giving chase to Reynard on horseback seem to have consider- 
able difficulty in understanding that in certain circumstances 
foxes are vermin and have to be dealt with accordingly. Care 
has to be taken that the “ balance of power” is maintained, and 
that too big a toll is not exacted by such “ vermin” from flock- 
owners and farmers. 

As to the number of foxes for whose death John Clark may be 
considered responsible, three thousand is, we believe, well within 
the mark. There is record of a Deeside fox-hunter who was 
known to have killed over seven hundred in eleven years. We 
read that before 1776 the damage caused by foxes and “ other 
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vermin” in the five (now known as two) upper parishes of Deeside 
“was estimated as nearly equal to half the rent paid to the 
proprietor.” In the ten years following 1776, no fewer than 634 
foxes, not to mention other pests to the farmer, were killed in 
that district at a cost of about £420. It must not be forgotten 
that an aged or lame fox is a great scourge, as such an animal is 
generally unable to capture other prey than sheep or poultry. 
One such old fellow has given a name to a noted well on Lochnagar, 
the “cairn” at which long sheltered him. A farmer in the vicinity 
calculated that this almost toothless fox had cost him over £100; 
and £50 is a not exaggerated estimate of the damage caused to 
individuals by lame foxes—animals which have left a foot behind 
them when caught ina trap. Two centuries ago foxes were an 
intolerable pest in Strathspey, as can be learned from the Court 
Books of the Regality of Grant, and considerable rewards were 
offered for their destruction in 1714 and 1727. 

There is a popular belief that Mr. Fox is careful not to prey 
upon the farmer in the immediate neighbourhood of his “ dens,” 
as his breeding-places are called. But he frequently indulges in 
long walks; and a few leagues more or less are nothing to a 
provident vixen. In one instance a fox made his way from 
Badenoch to Athole burdened with a lamb; the distance, as the 
crow flies, was over twenty miles. A ten mile run in front of the 
professional hunter is quite a common occurrence. The Belvoir 
records tell of a run in March, 1857, from Falkingham Gorse to 
Pinchbeck—“ two hours and twenty minutes without a check ;” 
while in January, 1899, a run of twenty-one miles almost in a 
straight line was made. The fox runs with method; now and 
again he will stop and hearken, if suspicious he goes off at his 
best speed, otherwise he contents himself with walking or at most 
a dog-trot. 

Reynard is also an expert swimmer. There is an oft-told 
anecdote of a fox being drowned by a pair of swans in a lake at 
Rookesbury Park in 1828, but that particular quadruped must 
have been far spent by a forced march, otherwise he would have 
disposed of the birds. Even cubs have been frequently observed 
to drown ducks. We remember reading in an old school-book of 
a fox who got rid of fleas by the simple expedient of remaining 
in the water with only his nose visible till he considered he had 
drowned his small enemies, As years rolled on we felt less dis- 
posed to believe this story, but recently our faith was strengthened 
by a tale told us by an old poacher in Rothiemurchus. He had 
observed a fox in the neighbourhood of Lochan nan Cuapan rolling 
over and over on the heather. At last the worried animal took a 
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tuft of grass in its mouth and plunged into the water, keeping 
its body completely immersed. The other side reached, the fox 
dropped the grass and immediately made off. The curious poacher 
examined the discarded tuft and found it dark with fleas! 

It is certainly a pity that such clever animals should be 
persecuted with fire and sword—the latter weapon being repre- 
sented by traps, guns and dogs. But foxes are too prolific to be 
allowed the freedom of Highland Glens under pasture. It is all 
very well to give them immunity in a deer forest where grouse 
are considered objectionable and hares of no value, but sheep- 
farmers and crofters are naturally their inveterate enemies. 

Traps, as has been said, are not always successful in holding 
their prey. Foxes seem to have an instinctive fear of tempting 
morsels so exposed, while the smell of the trap is absolutely 
repulsive. Even when the trap has received its victim it is an 
even chance that the animal will free itself. When caught by 
a leg Reynard has been known to gnaw off the limb for the sake 
of liberty; so guns and dogs, with the professional hunter in 
command, are generally relied upon. ‘The disciples of Izaac 
Walton are proverbial for patience, but a fox-hunter and his 
attendant “guns” far outvie them. As the “ guns” are generally 
local farmers self-interest accounts for their perseverance as 
“sportsmen.” It is wonderful how the financial stake in such 
cases quickens the faculties of the hunter’s assistants. Two visits 
we paid last season to “deus” quite explained the readiness with 
which a dozen men will place themselves under John’s orders for 
several days at a time; in one of these “dens” we counted over 
thirty heads, mostly of lambs and hares, while in another there 
were the remains of at least fifty lambs and three ewes. Once in 
their “dens” foxes are generally beyond the reach of dogs or 
guns till hunger compels a sortie. In such cases the “guns” 
watch in turns, sometimes for several consecutive days; John 
has an instance of such a watch for five days and nights. 

“Dens” are generally in the centre of a broad patch of deep 
scree, and the entrances—for Reynard never thinks of haying only 
one door to his residence—are not readily discerned by uninvited 
wisitors. In these lairs fire can seldom be applied to drive out 
the tenant. Yet even a fox’s instinct fails to avail him at times : 
witness the vixen who retreated to an isolated “ great rock” on 
Sgoran Dubh, with several passages in it where she could take 
shelter as occasion might require. The dogs quickly made them- 
selves at home in these passages, but their prey succeeded in 
eluding them. She watched the hounds from a convenient shelf, 
and a too daring terrier received a bite on its nose. This game of 
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hide and seek exasperated the hunters, so the dogs were called off, 
the interstices of the rock were stuffed with heather, and matches 
wereapplied. Driven to desperation the vixen leapt out to liberty 
—and death, for a “gun” immediately laid her low and the 
hounds made a meal of her body. 

The preparations for a fox-hunt are somewhat imposing, and 
the animal must feel honoured when it surveys the scene from a 
neighbouring height; one can easily imagine him saying to him- 
self, “what a pother about a poor little animal!” For besides 
the professional huntsman and his dogs, of which there will 
probably be a dozen, there is a band of gunners, often ten and 
occasionally even more, disposed at such points as the hunter 
thinks best. Discipline is generally perfect, for disaster is almost 
certain to result should the gunners, weary of their assigned 
position, venture to act independently. The work is extremely 
laborious for both hunter and dogs, while watchfulness and 
patience are essential to the gunners. Often not a single fox 
will be seen during the entire day; one kill is considered excel- 
lent sport, while two make a big bag. Sitting for hours in cold 
weather with a fowling-piece across one’s knees, on the watch for 
a fox which too frequently never comes 7s slow work ; but if one 
is allowed to accompany the professional and his dogs that is 
exciting enough. 

It was thus we spent a long day in Glen Feshie, where break- 
fast had been eaten at the unholy hour of 3.30. The situation of 
the guns had been arranged on the previous evening, our task 
being to work along to the most outlying by the afternoon. 
The dogs were a mixed lot and at first sight we had not a high 
idea of the capacity of the smaller ones. But closer observation, 
aided by anecdotes of each animal’s peculiarities and achievements, 
gave us a different opinion of the eager pack; and a mile with it 
on the hill-face afforded ample opportunity of judging how well 
each dog was adapted for its particular duty. There were two 
deer hounds, two fox-hounds and eight Scottish terriers; the 
deer-hounds were sent on in advance, being of most use on the 
lower ground, to run down the fox should he succeed in passing 
wide in the open. The fox-hounds discover their prey by scent, 
in which even the terriers assist, but the special task of the 
latter is to send out Reynard should he get to earth. The fox- 
hounds rejoiced in the names of Blucher and Bismark, and were 
very much alike. At first we felt a peculiar respect, not to say 
fear, for them, but that was only temporary, and there was soon an 
excellent understanding between us. Even the terriers made us 
mindful of our calves; but, long ere the hunt was over, pleasant 
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individual characteristics developed and we all became good friends. 
The proceedings of Firnan (little man or mannie—well named) 
were perhaps the most interesting. Frequently he seemed to 
take command, ignoring all superior claims; every hair of his 
body bristled, ears pricked, eyes sparkling, nose to the heather. 

Our ground lay along Carn Dearg, generally at a height of 
from 2000 to 2500 feet above sea-level. We had soon indications 
of scent lying, but not recent enough. From the parallel tracks 
which the dogs occasionally followed there had probably been 
more than one fox on the move. Now and again the pack would 
silently crowd together in their anxiety to verify the trail, and 
throughout the whole hunt no temper was shown. 

Two young terriers, Darroch and Feshie, had at an early stage 
been attracted by a rabbit which fled in terror across the trail. 
The rest of the pack were not to be diverted, and took no notice, 
but, alas! the youngsters yielded to temptation and were soon 
lost to view. Blucher and Bismark were at first kept coupled 
together, but by-and-by the latter received his freedom, which he 
fully appreciated, working with a will. But poor Blucher was 
led by John and sulked accordingly ; he possessed a peculiarity 
which had to be restrained—a fox not being evident at the 
commencement of the hunt he would have attacked the roe-deer 
which were occasionally seen disappearing into the wood below 
us. Red deer were also observed, but they made no particular 
effort to get away; doubtless quite aware that the hunt had not 
been got up in their honour. We passed several skeletons of 
deer, as well as shed antlers, grouse nests, and feathers, indicating 
where Reynard had hada meal. The latter were duly inspected 
by the eager dogs; but no time was wasted, the false scent being 
quickly left behind. 

Mile after mile of the hill was fruitlessly swept, while mist, 
which had threatened to envelop us in the early morning, began 
to get troublesome. John steered by what he called its “ edge,” 
but often disappeared quite into it and only the peremptory 
orders he hurled at the dogs, half-English half-Gaelic, indicated 
his whereabouts. The southern end of the Carn reached, we 
found ourselves overlooking a deep narrow gorge—rapidly 
descending a thousand feet to the bottom, only to laboriously 
climb up the other side, in company with some of the “ guns.” Here 
the mist became so dense that a halt was necessary, most of the 
dogs taking the opportunity of going to sleep. Just as we started 
again Darroch and Feshie made their appearance. Step by step 
they had followed us, through wood, over’heather, across rocks and 
up and down slopes of over forty degrees, That these little terriers, 
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coupled together, should have overtaken us, climbing at angles at 
which most men would have required to use hands as well as feet, 
seemed extraordinary. Their pluck and determination, however, 
were hereditary, for their grandsire, a mere mite of a Scottish 
terrier, had on one occasion seized a fox by the tail in a sand hole. 
The dog, though much the lighter animal, kept the grip, and to 
such effect that Reynard left behind both his brush and a narrow 
strip of skin running from tail to ears! 

The ridge of the Eagle’s Crag surmounted, a descent was 
gradually made to the glen, the rocks being carefully examined, 
but without result. We found the deer-hounds, Junan and Conan, 
waiting at the bottom, with the last of the long line of dis- 
appointed gunners. Even to our unpractised eyes these hounds 
seemed noble dogs, fit companions for their new master, the hero 
of the “Condor,” and worthy of their ancestors whom Landseer 
so frequently painted when the guest of the Duchess of Bedford 
in the deer forest we were traversing. 

The hunt was now supposed to be over, so the gunners dis- 
persed, possibly to the gratification of Mr. Fox who, as it soon 
appeared, lay concealed within half mile of us. A spring by the 
wayside was not to be resisted, so we had a snack on the home- 
ward march, shared with some of the dogs, while others moved 
restlessly about. Suddenly the whole pack dashed forward, the 
terriers of course in the rear, and ere they got up to their fellows 
there was little left of the unfortunate fox except bones and skin. 

This unexpected kill seemed to shorten the walk down Glen 
Feshie, during which John entertained us with incidents of former 
hunts, two of which will fitly close this sketch. 

Instinct had failed to warn a young fox that the neighbourhood 
of John’s little farm should be respected. A lad having got a 
glimpse of an animal apprised the hunter that “a hare” was to 
be seen behind the barn. John quickly appeared with his gun, 
just in time to see a fox catching a rabbit. The recognition was 
mutual, and the fox immediately dropped its prey, but too late— 
only five yards separated the animals. The fox had cut the rabbit’s 
left ear clean off—a trick foxes have with lambs—and, as we des- 
cribe John’s easiest kill we admire the brush and skin, perfect 
specimens of their kind, below our writing-table. 

The scene of a kill of quite another description was on Crag 
Dubh near Kingussie, A noted old fox had so persistently defied 
local talent that at last John and his pack were sent for. Having 
taken a preliminary survey of his ground the evening before, John 
carefully posted twelve experienced “ guns,” who had volunteered 
for the occasion, so as to intercept Reynard should he succeed in 
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escaping him and his dogs, of whom he had fourteen out that day. 
The hunt had not lasted an hour when a fox made a forward bolt 
and the hounds immediately gave chase. John was soon left 
hopelessly in the rear, fortunately as it happened, for he was thus 
in a position to notice that ata particular point the fox turned 
at right angles and so escaped. John was then regarded as one 
who had outlived his reputation. Submitting in his usual quiet 
manner to not altogether unmerited chaff, he asked the services 
of the “guns” for the next day on the same ground. In the 
morning the fox was startled almost from the same lair, and once 
more the dogs were on his track—all except one insignificant 
little terrier who remained beside its master. Tho fox ran what 
was evidently his accustomed course, John and the terrier 
patiently waiting the issue. The fox turned as of old and un- 
consciously made his way towards the hunter. The dog, observant 
of the whole proceedings, crouched flat in the heather and as 
Reynard was about to pass toppled him over, holding on to his 
chest. Thereupon John stepped up to the struggling animals, and 
as the terrier crunched its victim’s bones he put his foot on the 
fox’s neck—“ and that,” he proudly said, “was the finest kill I 
ever saw in my career as a fox-hunter.” 


Aux, Inxkson McConnocuie, 
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“The Onartet Party.” 


On a glorious August morning the sunlight was doing ita 
best to turn a calin, opal-tinted sea into a shimmering, ever- 
varying flash of colour. It was the hour when tired nurse- 
maids are beginning to turn their thoughts homewards, and are 
engaged in converting bare-legged urchins and golden-haired 
mermaids into civilised boys and girls. 

But there was one group on the sands that looked immovable. 
It consisted of five persons, who had made rather a sensation even 
in that fashionable watering-place. Wherever they went they 
were noticed; not on account of striking costumes or extra- 
ordinary behaviour—they were simply clothed and had quiet 
manners—but each person in that group had a marked individu- 
ality both in appearance and character. However, they shall 
speak for themselves. 

The conversation was carried on chiefly by a man and a girl, 
A widow lady and her daughter were supposed to be reading 
novels, but the latter was letting her thoughts drift—out to the 
sea, across the sea to the land of music and philosophy, where 
she had dear friends; under the sea with the mermaids in their 
cool, careless life of freedom; up in the air with the happy sea- 
gulls that haunted the red-brown clifis. The fifth of the group, 
a fine-looking Scotchman, lay at their feet, a Greek book open 
before him, but he also was not reading: he was studying 
character harder to be deciphered than Homer; his eyes were 
fixed on the downcast face of the widow, who was apparently 
unconscious of his gaze. Hot as it was, Marie Boileau, the young 
girl first mentioned, looked intensely alive and interested in 
her companion, whose appearance bespoke him a Jew of the 
most refined type and of southern nationality. Her vivacity 
seemed almost out of place, for Francisco Aldana was the embodi- 
ment of languor, and reminded her of that exquisite statue of 


Phosphorus, that made everyone who looked on it silent. She 
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was engaged in knitting a woollen jersey, and the long steel pins 
flashed in the sunlight as she talked. 

“T wish you would oblige me by laying that work aside,” said 
Aldana, speaking with a slightly foreign accent; “it renders one 
nervous, and it drives one away from you; those long pins are 
formidable weapons.” 

Marie laughed and knitted on at an accelerated pace. She was 
a good workwoman and did not need to look at her work; but 
the long dark eyelashes resting on that fair cheek were very 
lovely, and she knew it. 

“You promised to show me your Italian sketches if I came 
round to-night. Will you also feel inclined to ‘musictren, as 
those phlegmatic Germans say, if I come?” said Aldana, in a 
voice so musical that it seemed too good for everyday use. 

“Don’t accuse the Germans of being phlegmatic!” replied 
Marie; “they are lively compared with you. What is the use of 
your coming? You will bring your violin and your fingers, I 
suppose—you can’t very well leave them at home, but you will 
be far too lazy to use them. You will loll in the arm-chair by 
the window and expect us to play duets, mother to make conver- 
sation, and Mr. Mackenzie to do the petits soins. I know you 
well, you see.” 

The faintest smile curved the corners of Aldana’s mouth. 
How little this Anglo-French maiden, with her funny mixture of 
English proprieties and French coquetry, knew of his hopes, his 
feelings, his motives! She was totally incapable of understand- 
ing a nature like his, and she might be thankful it was so, for 
though Aldana was too indolent to pose as a villain, he had one of 
those selfish, unscrupulous natures that do not hesitate to sacrifice 
anything or anyone to gratify their own desires. 

“ Thank you, I will come,” he said, languidly, “if you are sure 
that an arm-chair will be at my disposal.” 

“Oh, come by all means; I think we four may manage to keep 
up a conversation, if you choose to indulge in reverie.” 

“To tell the truth, Miss Boileau, I believe you capable of 
keeping up a conversation without assistance from anybody, at 
least, anyone of consideration. I have heard you talk by the 
hour with the cat, the canary, the organ-grinder, the fish-woman— 
or whatever you call that dreadful creature who makes discordant 
cries down the street ina morning. I believe you talk to your 
mirror when you make your toilet, I believe you babble to the 
waves when you go down to bathe, and you whisper to your 
pillow when you ought to be asleep.” 

“ C'est vrai!” she replied, lifting her lashes for a moment, and 
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revealing a pair of bright blue eyes. ‘“ But what would you 
have? My mirror pays me compliments, but always speaks the 
truth, which is more than you men do; the waves murmur sweet 
nothings in a voice more musical even than that of a Spaniard, 
and my pillow, though gentle and yielding, will never betray the 
confidences it receives.” 

“One might have worse confidantes after all. Are they your 
only ones, Miss Boileau? But no, I expect you confide in your 
sister.” 

“T wish you would not call me Miss Boileau; I am only Marie 
— Miss Marie.” 

She corrected herself with a charming reflection of the typical 
English girl’s manner, which always seems to infer that she alone 
is capable of saying the right thing. 

Aldana actually laughed. 

“That was the English mees all over!” he said. 

“ You shall not run down the English girls!” answered Marie, 
with an affectation of wrath. “Iam more English than French. 
I take after mother. Did you ever see a French girl like me?” 

“Never,” he said, with more decision than could have been 
expected from him. 

“JT wish I were an out-and-out English girl!” said Marie, 
petulantly, “and then I should have more liberty. You would not 
see me knitting on the sands like this, leading the life of a snail. 
Moi—je naime pas cette vie de paresse! I would work—yes, 
work!” she added, vehemently, flinging her knitting away from 
her with a gesture of disgust, “at art, at music, at the things 
that I love, instead of roaming round Europe in search of 
amusement.” 

“And what would you accomplish ?’’ asked Aldana, quietly. 

“What do these English girls accomplish?” returned Marie, 
extending her nervous white fingers which were cramped with 
knitting. “You come from town. You see what they do. 
They go to college, they are clerks, they study music and 
painting, they keep shops—they make ‘a living—can you do as 
much ?” 

Aldana winced. This little girl of nineteen had a direct way 
of putting things which was thoroughly English. Aldana was 
certainly capable of earning his own living, for he was clever and 
accomplished, and would have made a first violin at any rate. 
But, unfortunately, he was heir to a rich uncle, and had never 
earned a farthing in his life, a moderate income of his own and 
large expectations enabling him to see the world in a leisurely, if 
not princely, style. He was not in the least ashamed of his 
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idleness, but he did not like the ring of scorn in Marie’s voice. 
It is surprising how even a man of the world will sometimes be 
affected by the opinion of an ignorant, inexperienced girl in 
her teens. 

“Yes, I should accomplish much,” said this odd girl in a 
dreamy tone, speaking to herself rather than to Aldana. “I 
have talent. Icould paint. I can play. When I play, people 
are taken by storm—you only excepted,” she added, looking at 
him with an expression amusingly naive. It said as plainly as 
words, “ Why are you so immovable, why are you not to be 
touched, have you no feelings ? ” 

Aldana was evidently about to reply to the unspoken question, 
when Mrs. Boileau raised her head from her book, and said 
gently— 

“You are talking a great deal of nonsense, chérie. Senor 
Aldana must be tired of listeniag to you.” 

“T have been taking it all in,” said Mackenzie, laughing. “I 
am ready to take tickets for your first concert, and to buy your 
unsaleable pictures.” 

“ Thank you,” said Marie, “I am afraid it would be more than 
you could afford.” 

“T am afraid, my child,” said Mrs. Boileau, “ that if you had any 
real work to do you would never have the patience to persevere 
with it. I would rather trust Olive,” she said, glancing at the 
thoughtful face that looked out over the sea. 

Both girls flushed—Olive because she could not bear to be 
praised, Marie because she could not bear to be blamed. Aldana 
glanced from one face to the other, and raised his eyebrows slightly. 

“Qh no, mother,” said Olive, turning towards her companions as 
she spoke, “I should never be able to carry out Marie’s ambitious 
plans; I have neither her courage nor her talent. I might, 
perhaps, look after her a little; darn her stockings, and order 
the dinners—not that I care for that kind of thing,” she added. 

“You are dreadful girls, both of you!” said Mrs. Boileau. 
**You are neither of you in the least domesticated, and when 
I do my best to please you by travelling about, that saucy 
Marie would leave us in the lurch, and set up a studio in Paris, 
or take rooms alone in Vienna.” 

“How can you expect us to be domesticated, maman?” said 
Marie. “A convent school, with its embroidery, beads, con- 
fessors, and other trivialities——” 

Mr. Mackenzie broke into a laugh. 

“Don’t interrupt me!” continued Marie, with a deprecating 
gesture of the hand. “It wasa trivial life!—then two years in 
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a German pension, with home comforts, the best professors, and 
solid Protestantism. The constant discussion of cookery at Frau 
Steinkopf’s was enough to frighten one off domesticity for ever. 
Then a few months’ sight-seeing. Rome, Venice, Florence—run 
through in a way that was simply tantalising—Switzerland, 
London; and here we are in this barbarous hole of a Yorkshire, 
I appeal to you, gentlemen: can you expect us to be domesti- 
cated ?” 

“Certainly not!” said Aldana gravely. “ We neither expect it, 
nor do we wish it. I hate the very word. It is suggestive of the 
Englishman’s ideal—a home which is his castle; it suggests 
barbarously inartistic slippers, perpetual eating, a stolid wife, and 
uninteresting children. Since I came to England my poetic 
dreams of a happy English home have been consigned to 
oblivion.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mackenzie. ‘ Yet I think I could intro- 
duce you to a few of these homes whose comforts and interests 
even you would not despise.” 

“Oh, we all know the sort of life Mr. Aldana likes,” said Marie 
mockingly ; “‘ music and poetry, moonlight and orange-blossom, the 
whole well perfumed with the odour of cigars. They never dine 
in Spain, I believe—they are too ethereal ; though I have heard 
travellers complain of the garlic!” she added as a sort of aside, 
with a quick look at Aldana to see how far she dare go. But if 
she had hoped to vex him, she was disappointed, for his expression 
was impenetrable. 

It was a handsome face! Marie could not help thinking so as 
she looked at him. His skin was a dark olive colour; his eyes 
were beautifully shaped, of the darkest brown, with a dreamy 
expression, though sometimes the light would seem to leap into 
them and turn them into balls of fire. It was only some strong 
emotion that ever kindled them thus—love, hatred, jealousy, 
anger, and all these Aldana had experienced, in spite of that 
deceptive calmness which his usual aspect wore. A frame of 
curly black hair defined the squareness of a broad brow; the nose 
was aquiline, and the moustache was too fine to conceal the beauty 
of a mouth, sensitive and delicately curved, though rather too 
thin-lipped for the critical observer. He was tall, lithe, and well- 
proportioned ; his movements were always quiet and graceful, and 
his manner self-contained. Descriptions like this are very idle, 
but in this case necessary to account for the influence that 
Aldana had on Marie. The world had to thank Aldana for an 
artist, a bird that does not sing on every tree. 

“It would be very interesting,” said Olive, who had been 
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dreaming for the last few minutes and had lost the thread of the 
conversation, “to know how different people look at life. Even 
among one’s own friends, people take such strange views of it. 
To some it is a bore, a perpetual ennui; to the ambitious it is a 
racecourse; to some a round of drudgery; to some a source of 
delight ; to others a field for benevolence.” 

“ Earth is beautiful enough to some people,” said Mrs, Boileau ; 
“it is only you young ones who are never content: 


*Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush aflame with God; 
But only those who see take off their shoes, 
The rest sit round it and eat blackberries.” 


“ Yes, and it is the English who eat blackberries,” said Aldana, 
“though it is hardly fair, Madame, to quote their own poets 
against them. But of all money-grubbing, prosaic, inartistic 
people, the English are the finest samples.” 

“Take care, Mr. Aldana!” said Marie, looking like a thunder- 
cloud. “ Please remember that mother is English if we are not.” 

Mrs. Boileau looked at Marie reprovingly. 

“A thousand pardons!” said Aldana, “but one could not be 
long in your society without forgetting that you were an English 
lady.” 

“And I suppose you consider that a compliment!” said Mrs. 
Boileau, laughing. 

Aldana bowed. 

“T can’t say I do,” said Mackenzie. “Some of the best women 
I have ever known have been English women. They have not the 
charming manners of French women, nor are they the inestimable 
housewives that German women are. They have a certain kind 
of beauty certainly, but ‘beauty dwells with kindness,’ and as a 
rule English women are not kind. They have the best of 
intentions, but they fail to put you at your ease as foreign women 
do. Still, that granted, for qualities that will last there are no 
women like the English.” 

“You are prejudiced!” said Aldana. His observation was in 
allusion to his friend’s well-known admiration of Mrs. Boileau. 
He had known her as Gertrude Massingberd, a merry schoolgirl 
with golden hair rippling over her shoulders, and the love of the 
schoolboy had ripened into that of the man. She had refused 
the grave Scotchman for the sake of a clever, versatile Frenchman ; 
now she was a widow. Mr. Mackenzie would fain have played 
Colonel Dobbin to her Amelia. Mrs. Boileau, however, though 
she valued his friendship, rejected the well-meant advice of her 
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relatives, who dilated at length on the wealth of Mr. Mackenzie 
and the desirability of such a guardian for her daughters. But 
Gertrude Boileau was content with her lot, and strange as it may 
seem, faithful to the memory of her dead husband. 

Mr. Mackenzie fully understood that she would never marry 
him. If he had not known her so well, he would have reflected 
that women are apt to change their minds, and hoped on. As it 
was, he contented himself with an unobtrusive friendship for the 
widow and her daughters. Little did he dream that in bringing 
his friend into their home circle he was doing them an injury 
that he could never repair. 

His friendship for Aldana was one of those that casual observers, 
who look merely at the surface of things, accounted for by the 
cant phrase, “Oh, people always take to their opposites.” 

The two had met in Switzerland, had taken a mutual liking 
for each other, and had travelled through South Germany 
together. Mackenzie was musical, and a fair violoncellist for 
an amateur. 

Aldana played the violin better than many professionals. He 
had devoted an enormous amount of time to practice, and he 
played with all the expression that only an emotional nature is 
capable of. To hear Aldana was a never-to-be-forgotten treat. 
It was one, moreover, that few people enjoyed, for he rarely played 
solos in company, but would play when alone for hours together. 

He was a narrow-minded man, while Mackenzie was just the 
opposite, and the fact that the latter was a Presbyterian and 
Aldana a Jew proved no drawback to their friendship. He 
thought little on the subject of religion. Olive said he was a 
Pagan and worshipped art. But to return to the sands. 

After Aldana’s remark, which Mackenzie understood, and 
answered only with a smile, Marie, who was always a chatterbox, 
began— 

“Why were you so disappointed in England and English 
people, Mr. Aldana? Did you expect the streets of London to be 
paved with gold, like Whittington? I was delighted with it; 
and we had a little more time then—just enough to look round. 
But then I am young!” she added simply. 

“T suppose you think me blasé,” said Aldana; “but I am not 
so. Ask Mackenzie if I did not thoroughly admire those old- 
world German towns, with their quaint architecture and streets 
paved with cobble-stones. Many a time I have wandered alone in 
the evening and come across scenes that would have served some 
of those old Dutch and Flemish painters well.” 

“ You have only to take a hansom and drive through Kensington 
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in the moonlight and you might find a hundred subjects for your 
brush,” said Marie. “ And what could be a prettier sight than 
the Row in May? It is one of the loveliest sights in the whole 
world !” 

“It is nothing to the ‘Bois,’” said Aldana. “I would even 
rather sit with the phlegmatic Germans in the ‘ Thiergarten’ and 
admire the thousand stout heroes of the Fatherland at the 
hundreds of little tables they require for the support of their 
tankards of beer than drive in that funereal procession in the 
Row.” 

“Only hear him, maman!” said Marie. “The fact is, you 
have had a disappointment in London. One of those lovely 
English aristocrats has ‘ fixed you with a vacant stare and slain 
you with her noble birth.’” 

Quite undesignedly, Marie had very nearly hit the mark. 
Aldana had come to England specially to see a half-cousin, 
reports of whose beauty and wealth had reached him in Spain. 
Esther Jonas was considered a beauty by some people; but 
Aldana, having ascertained the amount of her dower, which was 
much less than report had conjectured it, found that he was much 
too honourable to marry for money. The fact was, Cousin Esther 
was not taking; an intellect only slightly removed from idiotcy 
lent a blankness to her expression which quite spoiled the effect 
of her regular features and large lustreless eyes. 

“You are right!” said Aldana. “She did ‘fix me with a 
vacant stare.’ Indeed, it was so vacant that I beat a hasty 
retreat. I am only just recovering from the effects of the 
shock.” 

Mrs. Boileau did not care for the turn the conversation was 
taking. Marie caused her endless anxiety ; she always spoke on 
the impulse of the moment, and said whatever came uppermost in 
her mind. Why should she not? She had nothing to conceal 
and very much to say. She was a great favourite with elderly 
men, who encouraged her in what her mother called her frivolity. 
Then she attracted too much attention by her musical talent. 
When she said she could play it was no idle boast; she had 
remarkable talent for a girl so young. Mrs. Boileau, seeing 
that so much flattery fostered her vanity, kept her out of 
society as far as possible, and it was on her account that 
they were staying at rooms in the Crescent instead of at the 
“Royal.” Fearing what Marie might say next, Mrs. Boileau 
collected her books and broke up the party on the plea of its being 
luncheon-time ; but before they parted it was arranged that the 
two men should spend the evening with them to practise trios. 
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Mrs. Boileau was quite unconscious that in withdrawing Marie 
from the dangers of society she was exposing her to a much more 
baleful influence. 

The weeks passed rapidly away—delightful weeks to all of the 
little party, except Marie, whose restless heart was subject to 
alternations of elation and depression. There were sunny morn- 
ings on the sands, afternoons spent on the old stone pier watching 
the fishing-boats come in, or in boating-parties up the river, or 
country rambles, with music at the Boileaus’ to give a pleasant 
ending to the day. Mackenzie and Aldana felt as if it would 
be very hard to make a move, and as neither had duties to take 
them away, they lingered on in the pleasant old town. Mean- 
while Aldana was fast drifting into a false position. In plain 
words, he was playing the lover to both Olive and Marie, though 
he did not admit it to himself. Marie was sensitive, impulsive, 
romantic, and not experienced enough to doubt the sincerity of 
the idle compliments he chose to pay her. He was piqued by her 
cutting little speeches and wayward moods, and before long the 
continual sparring between them had changed to a confidential 
intercourse, in which Marie foolishly revealed her thoughts, 
ambitions, and hopes. It was easy enough for Aldana to see that 
the girl was in love with him, but he called it a childish fancy. 
Marie inferred, as she had a right to do from his words and 
manner, that her love was returned. 

But while the Spaniard talked and laughed with Marie, he was 
surprised to find that the quiet Olive was beginning to occupy 
his thoughts. She had a calm, thoughtful disposition, and was 
one of those few women whose presence brings a sense of perfect 
repose. She was never in a hurry, yet invariably helpful and 
unselfish. Some years older than Marie, she always treated her in 
a motherly sort of way. In figure she was tall and slight, and all 
her movements were full of grace. It was a pleasure to look at 
her. Indeed, when she and Aldana walked together on the Spa, 
people would always turn to look after the graceful, foreign- 
looking couple. She had not the slightest interest in Aldana; 
other people thought him an amusing companion, but he did not 
even amuse her. 

One afternoon she was sitting on the wall at the end of the 
pier, when Aldana came up. She saw him approaching, smoking 
a cigarette as usual, and felt annoyed, for she had gone 
there to be alone. He came up and greeted her in Spanish, of 
which she knew very little. 

“T don’t understand you!” she said, which was a fib. 

He smiled and threw his cigarette into the sea, 
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“Very few people do,” he replied. 

“ Why do you do that?” she said; “ you know I like the smell 
of cigarettes.” 

“T am not like those Englishmen—cads I think they call them 
—who puff their tobacco smoke into every lady’s face.” 

“They don’t all do it.” 

“Most of them. You may see them playing tennis with their 
pipes in their mouths. Look! there is an instance of what I 
mean.” He looked towards a young couple a few yards distant. 
The girl was giggling, and she was certainly getting a good share 
of smoke, but she did not seem to object in the slightest. 

“Let us change the subject!” said Olive. ‘This eternal 
discussion of English people is wearisome.” 

Aldana became silent. He rested his arms on the edge of the 
broad wall on which she sat. ‘There is nothing so charming as 
a sympathetic silence, but in this case it was unsympathetic. 

At last Aldana said, as Olive was looking out for the first 
brown sail that announced the return of the fishermen— 

“Your mother talks of settling in town for the winter, does 
she not?” 

“T believe so.” 

“T am thinking of doing the same, so we may meet again.” 

Olive’s expression was maddening to Aldana. She was eyeing 
the sail of the first boat, as if its safe arrival in harbour were far 
more important to her than Aldana’s future plans. 

“ Very likely,” she said, carelessly. ‘Do look at the light and 
shade on that rich brown sail! Isn’t the colour delicious ? ” 

“‘Later on I intend marrying and settling down in Vienna, 
which is my ideal abode for a man of musical tastes.” 

Olive was surprised at this gratuitous piece of information, and 
turned round to look at him. 

“Am I to congratulate you then?” 

“Not yet; I hope we may congratulate each other by-and-by.” 

Olive looked mystified. Suddenly a thought flashed across her 
mind. How blind she had been! He loved Marie. Now of all 
people, she objected to Aldana as a husband for Marie, not only 
on account of his temperament, but because of his want of 
religion. She remembered with a pang how unreasonable and 
impulsive Marie was, and how nothing could turn her from any- 
thing she had set her mind upon. 

** Do you like Vienna?” said Aldana, 

“Yes,” said Olive, almost with a gasp, “it is a delightful place.” 

He was surprised in his turn at the emotion she could not 
conceal. 
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“Your sister wishes to enter the musical profession, doesn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, she does. I am going home now, Mr. Aldana,” she 
went on hurriedly, forgetting that she was there to see the boats 
come in. 

“May I have the pleasure of accompanying you?” 

“Certainly, but the boats are just coming in; it is a pity to lose 
such a pretty sight.” 

“T am content to lose sight of these boats if only there is a 
chance of my own ship coming in.” 

Olive thought he was very enigmatical. They parted at the 
door of the Boileaus’ rooms, and she did not ask him in. Upstairs 
Marie ran into her room, clad in a pale blue dressing-gown, her 
curly golden hair hanging over her shoulders and a brush in her 
hand. ‘“ Where have you been?” she said. ‘I had nothing to 
do, so I am dressing early.” 

“ Down on the pier,” said Olive. ‘Mr. Aldana has been with 
me and brought me home.” A peculiar look came into Marie’s 
blue eyes, which Olive noticed. 

“Is he coming to-night ?” 

“No, he has an engagement, but he says he will send Herr 
Neubaur up to take his place.” 

“ How stupid! I don’t care for Herr Neubaur’s playing ; he 
will spoil the whole thing.” 

She went off to finish her toilet, and left Olive in an unpleasant 
frame of mind. There was so little ground for her suspicion that 
she dared not interfere. There was nothing to be done but to 
wait. She waited, therefore, till the end of September, when 
Mrs. Boileau was to leave for town. 

Aldana had meanwhile used all his resources to win Olive’s 
love. He had first tried pretended indifference, but met by hers, 
which was real, it only ended in ludicrous scenes. Then he read 
volumes of poetry on the sands, but all proved failures. He had 
bad news from home, and affected a profound melancholy. Then, 
indeed, Olive became interested. She was a kind-hearted girl. 

Towards the end of their visit a day was fixed for a quartet 
party at the Boileaus’, Several musical friends were asked, 
men who were staying at the “Royal,” and some English 
friends who had lately come to the place. Olive was beginning 
to like Aldana, and to feel sorry that he was a Jew; he might have 
made a very kind brother-in-law. Marie had begun to notice 
his attentions to Olive, and her jealousy was aroused. 

Aldana began to have hopes of success, and regretted that he 
had incurred Marie’s displeasure, Understanding her nature as 
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thoroughly as she misunderstood his, he dreaded the hour when 
his anticipated engagement to Olive must become public. He 
feared also Mrs. Boileau’s and Olive’s scruples as to his religion. 
He was almost ready to become a Christian. Olive had been so 
gentle and compliant in manner lately that Aldana determined 
to put an end to his anxiety and risk all. The nigat of the 
quartet party was sultry, and the windows of Mrs. Boileau’s 
drawing-room opening on to the balcony were open. 

After several string quartets in which Aldana joined, Beethoven’s 
Trio in C minor, opus 1, No. 3, was given, Aldana taking the 
violin, Mackenzie the ’cello, and Marie the pianoforte, and elicited 
great applause. It was followed by the Schumann quartet, in 
which a Herr Ebers took the pianoforte part. Marie, whose 
services were no longer needed, felt excited, as she always did 
after playing, so she went to the balcony and stood at the end 
behind some shrubs, which effectually concealed her. 

“T shall not be missed!” she said to herself, pressing her hot 
palms together. She was looking very lovely in a pale blue dress, 
a bunch of damask roses stuck in her belt, her rounded white 
arms and fair neck standing out from the gloom, illuminated by 
the subdued light within. Her blue eyes, shaded by long, dark 
lashes, were bright with excitement. 

She could hear the music perfectly, and she stood almost 
motionless till the sweet strains of the Andante Cantabile began. 
“Ah! Schumann composed this under the inspiration of a happy 
love,” she thought. “Can love inspire?” 

At that moment she heard voices close beside her, and Aldana 
spoke. 

She could not move. 

“Tt is a little cooler here,” he said, “ but there is not a breath 
of air stirring.” 

“ Tt is a most oppressive night!” said another voice, that of Olive. 

“T don’t know how it is,” said Aldana, “but in the middle of 
that charming Andante, a bit of ‘Habanera’ comes into my head.” 
He repeated the words in a low, distinct, musical voice, and every 
word fell on Marie’s heart like lead. 


*L’amour est un oiseau rebelle, 
Que nul ne peut apprivoiser, 
Et c’est bien en vain qu’on l’appelle, 
Sil lui convient de refuser 
Rien n’y fait, menace ou priére.” 


“ That is true,” she heard Olive say gently. 


“ Love must be a matter of conquest or sympathy. Which do 
you prefer ?” . 
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“Oh, sympathy of course! I cannot understand love without 
sympathy.” 

“ And yet you love your sister, though, if you will pardon my 
saying so, I don’t think you are sympathetic.” 

“Oh yes we are, in many things.” 

“ You have a more equable disposition than she has.” 

Olive did not feel inclined to discuss the question with Aldana. 

“Life is strange!” said Aldana, softly; “the soul is always 
wrestling for joy with some hostile power, which places itself 
between us and happiness. As that tedious Goethe says, ‘ Ent- 
behren sollst du, sollst entbehren.’” 

“Thou shalt abstain, renounce, refrain!” translated Olive 
dreamily. ‘ We are very triste to-night,” she went on, rousing 
herself to throw off her own melancholy. “Every one is born to 
joy, but it is a joy only to be kept under certain conditions,” 

“What are those ?” 

“T leave you to find them out for yourself.” 

“One of them is the possession of your love. Do you love me, 
Olive ?” 

Mad as she was, the trembling listener noticed the exquisite 
music of that one word “ Olive.” 

Olive started as if stung. 

“No,” she said indignantly. 

At that moment, the storm, which had been hanging over- 
head, burst, and a vivid flash of lightning cleft the clouds. By 
its light, Marie, who bent forward, caught the expression on the 
two faces. Aldana’s lips were parted in intense emotion, and 
there was a strained look about the muscles of his face; Olive’s 
wore a look of mingled pain, pride, and resentment. 

Not a second had passed, and as Marie stood trembling with 
clasped hands she saw that look fade suddenly out of Aldana’s 
eyes, as he fell like a log on the floor of the balcony. A wild 
shriek rose up to the stormy sky. The music stopped, and all 
was alarm and confusion. 

There was no time now for Aldana to find out the conditions 
of joy in this world, and no voice had whispered to him, “Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 


Mavup A. Buumer. 
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Che Sirkar. 


TueEre are just a trifle too many gods in the Hindu system, and 
not enough in the Mussulman. The white man has none at all, 
In the army gods get pretty mixed. Hence some convenient 
deity must be invented in accordance with the famous axiom. 
In India, for all practical purposes, they worship the god of 
things as-they-are. He is embodied in the government of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, who is a deity in her own right. The 
feeling of the native army for the Queen-Empress amounts to 
actual worship. And it is not to be wondered at. Men who have 
been to England have returned with the most amazing tales of 
her awful presence and omniscience, 

Quoth Ram Singh to his fellows: “ And then, when my knees 
were trembling with fear and I could hardly stand in the presence 
of the divine majesty, Her Majesty commanded me in my own 
language—yes, in my own language, exactly as we talk it. Her 
Majesty commanded mo in these very words. ‘Ram Singh, you 
are a brave man, and we gave you the Bahadari (Order of Merit) 
for saving the life of Broon Sahib in Afghanistan two days before 
the attack on Ahmad Khel. Tell your father, Subadar Bir Singh, 
pensioner, in your village of Lakhanpore, in the Jullundur 
District, that we regard you as our brave son.’” 

He paused to allow his wondrous words to sink into their 
minds. Then, in an exaltation of feeling — 

“ Her majestic ears hear all our talk. Her eyes, like the sun, 
see all we do. Her ocean heart receives all our joys and pains. 
Verily I have no father nor mother nor wife nor son. I am a 
mat for her golden feet. Wah! Maharani Shazadi ki jai!” 
(Victory to the Queen.) 

‘And the cry of salutation is echoed by all his hearers. 

Her Majesty’s naming the men wounded, fighting for her glory, 
has been deeply felt by Rangbir Singh Thappa, rifleman of the 
Ghurkas, and Selim Khan, Awan of Jhelum, and Ram Singh of 
Amritsar, and Durga Punde of Fyzabad. The little word of 
thanks is to them a deathless honour in their simple homes. It 
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is a crown such as no monarch ever wore, and none save the 
grandest monarch of the grandest empire ever known on earth 
can wear. The race of Guelph have passed on from dukedom to 
principality, and kingdom to empire, and it remained for Queen 
Victoria, head of the illustrious race, to wear a crown of love 
woven by the hearts of countless millions, And the gem of 
India’s warriors is by no means the smallest one therein. ‘God 
save the Queen’ is no mere phrase here in the lines. 

Yet a tangible representation of godhead is always necessary, 
and so the government of India is worshipped by its name 
of Sirkar. 

The Queen is beyond criticism, but the Sirkar is open to much 
comment, and even hostile feeling. 

Sitting on the walls of a border fort, the following conversation 
ensued, which I think will explain how this happens. 

The Commissariat Babu, Ganga Ram, Brahmin, was holding 
forth to Captain Ansley, Subadar Saifallah Khan Sirdar Bahadar, 

‘essaidar Prem Singh, and Havildars Rajab and Ganpat. A group 
of sowars and sepoys squatted in a respectful circle round them. 

Ganga Ram said: “ Yes, sir, we are hating to your law. The 
Sirkar will not tell to Maharani Shazadi that we are so hating. 
Can your honour explain? There is Parlee-ment in London city. 
They come here by one or by two and ask question, and we say 
what they please to hear, and they are saying, ‘ You are poor 
peoples, we will put the matter for favourable consideration ;’ 
and the sahibs all say they are big damn fool, and are hating 
to them.” 

“Speak Hindustani, Ganga Ram, we all want to understand 
you.” 

Ganga Ram repeats his remarks, and all eyes begin to gleam 
and fix themselves on Ansley’s face as he sits smoking facing 
them. 

“Well, Ganga Ram,” said Ansley, “if you don’t explain to the 
Parliament men what your reasons are and what your grievance is, 
how can they tell what to do?” . 

“Parleement are all big damn fools,’”’ replied Ganga Ram. 
“All the sahibs say so, and they ought to know. Why should 
we waste time over fools.” 

“TI know they are fools,” said Prem Singh. “One of them 
came up to me when I was on escort duty with him. They said 
he was a small lord sahib, and he began to read out of a little 
book, and said words I did not understand. And then he looked 
at me as if I had to make an answer, so | said to him ‘ Banda 
nawaz!’ and all the real sahibs laughed. Then they had talk 
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with him and laughed, and he shut up his book and went away 
angry. No one ever told me what he wanted. Nobody but a fool 
reads a book in an unknown tongue when he wants to talk.” 

Ansley laughed, but did not feel capable of bringing the use of 
Forbes’s Manual into the range of the cavalry officer’s field of 
mental vision. So he asked Ganga Ram to explain what was the 
particular reason for hating the English law. 

“ We do not mind anything else but two things,” said he. 

At these words a murmur went round, and Ganga Ram looked 
uneasy. 

“No harm done,” said Saifallah Khan. “These soldier sahibs 
like to hear plain talk. Also, they are not civil sahibs, and 
neither will, nor can, do us any harm from what they hear. Has 
your honour a cheroot to spare?” 

Ansley offered him the box of Bahadars, which the courtly old 
gentleman took, and, gravely selecting one, lit it leisurely. The 
murmur passed round again, ending in grunts and “ Hh! Hh! 
sach! sach! ’ 

Ganga Ram regained courage, and went on with a sort of 
plunge, like a boy diving into a brook in early May. 

“We hate two things. One is beyond reason, and the other 
ruins all you sahibs are trying to do: It is a known fact that the 
Great Mother has ordered that all her subjects should be alike, 
yet she orders distinctions of classes. But the Sirkar does not do 
her bidding, and always tries to deceive her. The Sirkar has 
ruled that, by examination, any man can hold any post. By this 
rule the Brahmin and the Rajput are put on a level with the 
bunniah and the Sudra. Am J, a Brahmin, to be ruled by a 
mehter who has passed examinations, and yet cannot do more 
than hold his broom? ‘The Sirkar has made schools for all. But 
am I, a man of ancient and godlike birth, with all the pure 
traditions of the Aryan in my blood and brain, to send my son to 
pick a mean living by crawling through your schools in the 
society of the base-born and foul aboriginal savage? Shall not 
my son be contaniinated by such society in his early childhood ? 
Why are there not schools for all classes ?” 

“T was in England once,” said Duflacar Ali Azghar, “and we 
went to see a great sclool at a place of Her Majesty called 
Beenjah. There were only sons of lord sahibs and kings. And 
we saw many small schools where the sons of the low-born were 
taught. It was only at examinations they met.” 

“You see, sahib,” said Ganga Ram, “ even in your country you 
do not let your son sit and learn in the same school with the son 
cf your benniah or servant. Doubtless each class has its own 
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lessons to learn, and there are things fitting for each class only to 
learn. We do not mind examination, for we often had low-born 
kings before your time, because a king is the servant of the 
kingdom. Did not we Brahmins teach that in the game of chess 
which we invented when kings were first invented? To this day 
there are only two schools for the sons of the high-born in all 
Hindustan, Lahore and Ajmere. It is for this that you see these 
Jats and Rajputs and Brahmins serving as poor soldiers where 
the sons of the low-born are rulers with you. There is no road 
to examination but through contamination.” 

A general murmur of applause greeted this remark. 

“ At Lahore and Ajmere they only teach the sons of those who 
have a kingdom or high office awaiting them without examination. 
There are no schools for poor men of good family.” 

“T am the descendant of men who have held their village lands 
before the coming of the Mohammedans!” cried a Jat Sikh 
sowar. “To this day I can raise ten mounted men and thirty 
sepoys in my own family. But we must all salaam to the 
Tehsildar, who came from God knows what only yesterday.” 
And he wriggled angrily, and tossed the end of his turban over 
his shoulder. It was evident that the rest sympathised with 
him. 

“ But,” said Ansley, “I, too, am a man of good family as any of 
you, and yet here I sit a poor exile in a foreign land, and salaam 
to the Commissioner, whose father was only a bunniah in my 
native town. Examinations do that. We cannot complain if we 
are not so clever.” 

“Clever!” almost yelled Ganpat. “Is the jackal or the tiger 
the more clever? the oil-seller is much cleverer than I; but I can 
shed my blood like a man, while he would grudge a dirty pice 
worth of oil to light his father’s tomb.” 

“Why, you fool!” said Ansley, “where do you put your 
sword. In the scabbard or in the inkpot? The pen goes dip, dip, 
scratch, scratch, until the day when it finishes the ink, and the 
poor paper is burnt. Then we, my brothers, write our law in red 
blood on the three worlds and die. One dip is enough for us; any 
idiot or baby can play with a pen, but it wants strong men and 
wise to wield the sword, which always kills him who uses it. 
That is why the Sirkar makes such a fuss about pens, but lets the 
sword lie cool and idle, whetting its edge on the grindstone against 
the great days of great laws.” 

There was a long pause. Then Ganpat said, “I am a fool, 
sahib. You have done my heart good, but it is very hard all the 
same,” 
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“JT quite agree with you,” said Ansley, “and if I had my way, 
there would be a better arrangement of this matter. Yet, brothers, 
I am only a soldier like you all.” 

“But the Great Mother does not know. We are dumb, and 
there is none to carry our voice to her. Who has ever done so?” 

“The fault is yours. Why do you all lie so infernally? Why 
do you fear us so? Here am I commanding you all, and I am 
alone, a hundred miles away from any of my race, and more than 
a month’s journey by difficult roads from any place where I could 
find rescue from my own people. Could you not easily kill me as 
I sit here, and go away with weapons and plunder long before a 
single white man ever heard of it? Yet I am not afraid of you. 
I trust you as I would my own brother.” 

Another long pause during which Ansley passed round his 
cheroots to such as smoked them. 

Then said Saifallah Khan, “I am a Pathan anda man. I have 
seen the sahibs fight. They fight with hand, heart and head. 
They use the pen and the sword in the same hand at the same 
time. As they cut a man down, at the same instant they make 
a law to govern hissons. They never lie, and the reason is 
that they have such enormous wisdom and courage, and such 
vast armies that a lie is no good tothem. And for that even I, 
a Pathan, fear them. I am not ashamed. I fear them. My 
honours, my wounds, my name are enough to let me say I am 
afraid.” 

“Saifallah Khan sahib,” said Ansley, “God knows, and the 
Great Mother knows how brave you all are. Has not the Almighty 
put it into her wise heart even now to arrange education more to 
your liking? Does not He, the All-Wise, cause man to suck at 
his mother’s breast, and bear the chastisement of the feeble women- 
folk, ere he win to manhood? We regard you as brave lads in 
intelligence. Is not the steel tortured in the flame in a slave's 
hand ere it is a manful world-subduing sword? Ganga Ram, 
remember the lessons of the Mahabarata and the Ramayana. 
They are many, yet one. You are a Brahmin. What is the 
second word of the sacred four whispered in your ear as you put 
on your thread ?” 

Ganga Ram smiled a curious smile and then said earnestly, 
“My lord, you speak wisdom. By this I know you are a true 
Brahmin. Yet do we not grow as the children do?” 

“Very true, Shastri-ji, your words are those of a sage. My 
sons, be with me in having patience. Our day is not yet.” 

“But we begin to see,” said Prem Singh. 

“Then is the light not far off.” 
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A long interval ensued during which the officer called for a peg, 
and the native officers had some rum and water, and a hookah was 
passed round by Ganga Ram full of the scented tobacco of Luck- 
now. The stars had blazoned all the sky, and the Great Bear 
slowly swung up from the horizon. The cool wind from the 
distant river blew across the roof they were sitting on. It was 
the first hour of prayer, and the sons of Islam bent their heads 
low. Surely there is no praying on earth so earnest as this. I 
can never see it without feeling nearer to the One Eternal Father, 
Al-Rahim, Al-Rahman, Al-Quadir. 

Their devotions done, the little crowd gathered again, and the 
surrounding walls were soon dotted with recumbent figures wrapped 
from head to foot in their sleeping sheets. 

“And what is the greatest grievance of all, Ganga Ram?” 
said Ansley. 

“Tt is the law of debt,” said the Brahmin. 

“Explain, please, father,” said Ansley. 

“When we were here without the Sirkar we had no law of debt 
With us it is an act of religion and friendship to borrow and lend. 
All the money is in the hands of one class, the bunniahs; and it 
is their duty to lend, and our duty to pay them interest, so that 
they may live, and their children live. For this reason no man 
ever evaded a debt. He left it to his sons after him fearlessly, 
and his son’s sons. The bunniah also left the loan in like manner. 
And we were content. No one need starve. Bad men there 
always were, and will be, but the rule suited us, and would do so 
still. In those days the bunniah was not hated. He was just as 
necessary as any of us, and those of the third estate, yet was 
respected and cherished. But when the sahibs came they made 
a law that every man must pay his own debts, and encouraged the 
bunniah’s worst faults while repressing ours. It is not fair to let 
only one man sin. If we had not land we died, and so it is still. 
In old days we never lost our land, nor the bunniah his living, 
for each man had his task. To me the temple, to you the sword, 
to him the land, to him the money, to him the menial duties. 
But now the money man keeps all he had, and has all the rest 
besides. Hence we are poor, and starve and hate the bunniah, 
while he hates and fears us. There has been one mutiny of the 
sword, and to our bitter sorrow we shall ever remember it. It 
was our day of madness, and in our senses we repent unavailingly. 
There will yet be a mutiny of money and thought; that, too, will 
fail, yet not till then will we regain our place, and see the bad 
law altered. This law it is that keeps us disloyal. Repeal it if 
you want our love. Can I see my ancestral home in the grasping 
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hands of a bunniah, and love the Sirkar? Verily, if the Great 
Mother knew it she would command, and all would be well. Why 
is it not done, sahib ?” 

A torrent of words broke out. Bitter burning words straight 
from the heart. Tales of heart-wrung sorrow, and the burden of 
generations. 

“The permanent settlement, the taxation, the land we live by, 
is all a fraud. Once we had a home, where is it now?” 

Ansley did not feel equal to answering such a momentous 
question as this, involving the entire finance and government of 
India to its utmost extent. He could only listen and think deeply. 
They showed him how it eats into every detail of public and private 
life, and casts a lurid glow over the not far distant future. He 
knew as well as they did about the evils of it, and how the govern- 
ment itself had had to turn bunniah to help the cultivator out of 
his difficulties. It seemed to him inexplicable that the very power 
that ruined the sole industry and life of the Indian nation should 
try to remedy the evil by the disease. He could only say that 
the Sirkar knew best, and that the matter was too deep for him. 

“ But if the Great Mother knew?” 

“ Ah!” they all said, “if the Sirkar did not stand between us 
and her all would be well!” 

Silence settled down, and one by one they all drew off to sleep. 
But Ansley lay awake thinking for hours, with the Brahmin 
sitting at the bedside on the roof and explaining long and fully. 

“They are all asleep,” said the Brahmin, as he at last took 
his leave, “but these thoughts are discussed nightly in every 
village.” 

“What do you Brahmins say?” asked Ansley. 

“Sir, there is a veil on the face of the king always, and nothing 
but a strong hand can remove it. We all love our Great Mother 
who loves us, but we cannot touch the Sirkar. It is better to 
serve in the presence of the king than to strive for the favour of 
his servants.” 

“ But what else can be done out here ?” 

“Nothing. But do not be surprised when the people break 
into the court, and fall upon the servants. It will be madness, 
indeed, but yet fever often leaves the brain clearer than before the 
fit came. It is a great talk we have had to-night, sir, and you 
may never hear the like again. Do not forget it.” 


D. Bramszs. 
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The Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
AuTHorRS OF ‘THE PRIDE oF JENNICO,’ ‘THE BatH ComMEDY,’ ETC. 


Cuaprter XL. 


Tue folds of her white morning wrapper falling in long statu- 
esque lines about her, Helen advanced wearily into the room. 

“Is it only you, Blanchette?” she asked. “TI thought I heard 
voices.” She let herself fall into a chair as she spoke and leant 
her brow on both hands. Then without looking up she added: 
“Tell your master that I want to see him.” 

A deep sigh escaped her lips. Within her her heart was crying 
out: The whole night has passed, the sun has already risen, and he 
does not yet know that I have forgiven ! 

Her temples throbbed. Shattered by the mental shock, there 
was but one idea dominant amid the whirling sadness of her 
thoughts: that Cluny must be in sore trouble, that he needed her. 

All at once she became aware that her order was not being obeyed. 

“ Blanchette,” she repeated, “did you not hear? Go and fetch 
your master.” 

The woman uttered a loud sobbing wail, and coming behind 
her mistress caught her head in her arms. 

“Ob, Missie! Honey Missie, lie on poor old black Mammy’s 
bosom as you used to! Oh Lordy, Lordy, dat it should be me to 
break her heart!” ; 

All her vigour of mind and body came back to Helen at this 
hint of a new calamity. She sprang to her feet. 

“What! What! Your master? Blanchette, what is it? 
Speak, I order you!” 

“ Massa’s some hurt, Missie,” sobbed the nurse. “ Massa and the 
Captain they go shooting I spect ... and oh, Lordy woe de day!” 

She fell upon her knees and hid her poor convulsed counten- 
ance in the folds of the Duchess’ robes. Helen stood still a 
second, rigid; then she gave a rending cry: 
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“Ah, and I was asleep! Where is he?” 

Fiercely she fought against the clinging, loving hands that 
caught round her knees. She had broken from their hold and 
was rushing forward when she saw Dr. Lebel before her. 

He was standing, looking at her, his spectacles pushed up high 
on his frowning forehead ; with finger and thumb he was wringing 
his nether lip. 

“Doctor—Cluny?” The question died away on her lips as 
her eyes fell upon his face. ‘Oh, is it as bad as that—is it as 
bad as that!” 

She reeled and he caught her. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, “don’t give way now; he wants 
you.” 

“He wants me.” She steadied herself. “No, I shall not give 
way now. Don’t be afraid. I am strong.” 

The doctor peered at her keenly. “'That’s right, that’s a brave 
woman! They are bringing him here. Keep up; it won’t be for 
long.” 

He hurried out of the room and left her standing. With eyes 
fixed straight before her upon a vision of immeasurable sorrow, 
slowly she repeated : 

“Tt won't be for long.” 


They were carrying him in. The majordomo, with the difficult 
tears of age streaming down his face, at the head; Jean, sobbing 
out loud, at the feet. They had laid him on a stretcher roughly 
made out of a hurdle covered with cloaks; under his head they 
had placed a cushion of purple silk, and over the long still limbs 
they had lightly thrown a purple plush rug. His eyes were 
closed, his face with the stamp of death upon it was serene. 
They gently set him down at Helen’s feet. 

The Doctor stood gazing at him for a second ; then he motioned 
the servants away, looked at Helen again searchingly, then drew 
back into the window recess. 

Blanchette had crouched into a corner and was rocking herself 
moaning under her breath, her doglike gaze fixed upon her mis- 
tress. The misty day had brightened into glory, and sunshine 
was now streaming in upon them. 

Cluny opened his eyes: “ Helen.” 

Helen slowly fell on her knees by his side: “My beloved!” 

“T can’t lift my hand, Helen. Will you take it—the hand with 
the wedding ring.” His voice was very faint, but he spoke 
naturally, simply. She took his hand between both hers. With 
difficulty he moved his head a little nearer to her. 
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“Are you holding my hand, Helen?” 

“Yes, Cluny.” 

“My wife!” These words he said very clearly, almost loudly, 
and then there was a pause. “Where amI to begin?” he went 
on, a look of trouble gathering upon his face. “I don’t know— 
and the end is so soon!” 

Her love brooded over him like the mother bird’s over its young. 
As if speaking to a little child: 

“T know everything you want to say,” she whispered; “ say 
nothing.” 

His voice grew fainter, his eye dim. ‘And I who would have 
given my life to save you a tear—I have no words. Forgive.” 

Helen cried back to him: “I love you!” 

He went on, ever more faintly: “It is right as it is—death 
expiates. What do you say? I cannot hear.” 

Closer she bent to him, laid her cheek on the pillow beside him. 

“T love you!” 

“There must be mercy with the God who made you.” 

He spoke wanderingly, his eyes dimly seeking some distant vision. 

The Duchess rose to her feet. “He is faint,” she exclaimed 
with a sharp cry, “ Doctor, give him something, quick !” 

Lebel hurried over, stooped down, raised himself again and 
shook his head. 

“Give him something!” repeated Helen, fiercely. 

The Doctor patted her shoulder. ‘Keep up, child, keep up— 
a very little while longer.” 

“Tt is the end!” said Cluny. His voice rose with sudden 
strength. “Let me be brought into your room. And let us be 
alone. Let me be alone—alone with you and God. Helen, you 
have always done everything for me: offer up my soul, I am 
going.” 

The Doctor ran out to call in the waiting servants. Helen 
herself opened the great folding doors between the two rooms. 
She came back and again took up her husband’s inert hand, just 
as, under Lebel’s directions, the servants were lifting the stretcher. 
With a supreme effort Cluny turned his head to look at her with 
eyes growing rapidly blind. 

“Your room,” he whispered. “Ah, Helen, it is all over.” 

“Don’t touch him!” ordered Lebel. “ Lay the stretcher on 
the bed. There, that is right.” 

The servants filed out; the Doctor followed them, closing the 
doors with care behind him. His hand was still on the lock when 
in rushed the Canon, his white hair disordered, in full vestments. 
Lebel hurried up to him. 
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Breathlessly the priest spoke: “I was in the middle of my 
Mass! I came as soon asI could leave the altar.” He looked 
round him in agony. “Am I too late?” 

“No,” said the Doctor, his face working. ‘No; but only just 
in time. Hurry, man, hurry! I’ve done all Icould. I can do 
nothing more. It is—it is your turn now.” 

The single note of the chapel bell of Luciennes floated in 
through the window. 

“Where is he?” cried the Canon, bewildered. 

The Doctor seized him by the elbow. “In her room. Hurry!” 
He opened the door, pushed his old friend in and closed it again 
behind him. Again the bell-note was heard; first the single 
warning stroke, then the beat of the plaintive vibration dying 
reluctantly into silence. 

The Doctor started. “These cursed mediwval customs—as if 
life was not sad enough already!” he wailed within himself. 

Up went finger and thumb to his lip. Hestood by the door, 
bitterly waiting. 


Cuarter XLI. 


Lxp by Madame de Lormes, the household of Luciennes, with the 
murmur, as it might be, of many waters, came trooping into the 
room which was the antechamber of death. Some as yet scarce 
dressed, with bewildered sleepy stare; the English coachman with 
impassive face; a couple of game-keepers with gipsy skins and 
wild woodland eyes; kitchen-maids from whose round cheeks not 
even the rumour of death had been able to scare the colour. At 
the end of the long stream, a thin, shrinking figure with faltering 
steps and white face marked with suffering—all that a man’s 
passion had left of her who had once been well suited with the 
name of Rose! Beside her, his short-sighted gaze fixed like that 
of one walking in his sleep, came Favereau. And finally, with 
a patter of little frightened feet, a flutter of flying garments, 
Nessie Rodriguez again. She vehemently pushed her way between 
them all, crying: 

“Oh, will no one stop that dreadful bell!” 

“Hush!” said Madame de Lormes, rebuking. “Silence!” 
ordered she, turning to the whispering servants. “It is the 
passing bell: on your knees all of you, and pray for the soul that 
is going.” 

She swept up to the table and knelt down first, facing the room. 
The servants, falling into a circle, followed her example. Favereau, 
with a sudden failure of his self-control, fell upon his knees too 
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against a chair, and wrang his clasped hands above his head. The 
Doctor still stood at Helen’s door. 

Three times the note of the passing bell dropped into the deep 
silence, faded away tremulously. The Doctor’s hands crept to his 
ears as if to stifle the sound, then slowly, like one impelled by an 
unseen force, he too sank on his knees, folded his rugged fingers 
and bent his head. 

Over the murmur of praying lips a voice weeping and wailing 
in the distance penetrated into the room. 

The old housekeeper exchanged a terrified look with the major- 
domo, rose painfully from her knees and stepped out with ponderous 
precaution, There was a shrill scream on the threshold, and then, 
her baby curls wild, a dark cloak flung over the white night-gown, 
her feet bare, Joy broke in upon them, striking right and left at 
those that tried vainly to arrest her. 

“Where is he!” she shrieked. “I will go to him. If he is 
dying, as you say, then I must go to him!” 

All rose from their knees. There was an instinctive rush to 
place a living barrier before the door of the death room. 

“Girl,” said Madame de Lormes, advancing with fierce menace 
upon her—“ girl, have you no decency ?” 

At the same instant Nessie Rodriguez caught the struggling 
figure by the arm. 

“Come away, for the Lord’s sake, you—you who brought all 
this about! Go and hide your face and weep alone.” 

But Joy wrenched herself free with furious gesture. 

“Let me go,I say! What dol care for any of you! You fools, 
you let him go to his death without lifting a finger; him, that 
man who was a prince among you, whose hand none of you were 
worthy to touch—you let him go and be murdered!” Her voice 
rose into a scream. ‘ What do I care for any of you; let me go!” 

The folding doors were pushed apart and Helen appeared, 
supporting herself with a hand on each. 

She stood, looking straight before her; the smallest sound was 
hushed among them all. Her white lips parted: 

“Stop the bell.” 
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First it ran in awestruck whisper from mouth to mouth: “The 
master’s dead, the master’s dead, the Duke is dead.” Then it 
broke forth in momentary clamour. Joy fell on the floor in a 
heap as if struck down. 

“ Dead, dead!” 

They began to huddle together and slink away, these honest 
serving folk who, distantly or closely, had loved their master, and 
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knew not how to bear themselves where death, that most ordinary 
of visitors, had come in such extraordinary fashion. One of the 
game-keepers, turning at the door, bent his knee and made the 
sign of the cross as if in church. 

Lebel, with a scarlet face of trouble, cast one look at Helen’s 
motionless figure, then he whispered hastily to Madame de Lormes : 

“Get that girl away before the Duchess sees her.” 

Madame de Lormes approached the crouching figure and, 
bending over it, in a hissing undertone hurled her ban: 

“Out of this room! Out of this house! You have made a 
widow of your benefactress, a murderer of my son! Have you 
not done enough? Back to where you came from, back to the 
streets—accursed that you are!” 

From the huddled heap on the floor two savage dark eyes looked 
up for a second; then on hands and knees Joy crept a step away, 
a step nearer the inner chamber. Now Nessie darted at her. 

“If Helen sees her it will just kill her! Come with we,” she 
cried, gripping the thin shoulder ; “I'll take you——” 

“Where would you take me?” asked Joy, in a toneless voice. 

“Where? I don’t know. To some house—some house of 
penance where they receive such as you.” 

As she spoke Nessie strove to drag the girl from the floor, and 
Joy gave a sharp cry, like a hurt child. At the sound Helen 
started and seemed to wake. She looked round upon the room, at 
the group, at Joy, and the marble stillness of her face became 
troubled as with a yet hardly realised horror. 

“Out! out!” again whispered Nessie in Joy’s ear. 

“Let her be carried away,” said Madame de Lormes, loudly. 
“Call back the men!” 

“Stop!” cried the Duchess, in a clear voice. She threw 
back the doors and the bedroom lay disclosed, its curtained dark- 
ness illumined by the lighted candles at the head of the bed upon 
which lay the motionless figure under the purple folds, with just 
one ivory hand catching the light. The Canon’s white head shone 
with a silver aureole as he knelt by the side, his elbows on the 
hurdle, holding the crucifix aloft in his clasped hands; his voice 
rose and fell in low, ardent supplication. 

Helen advanced and looked a second with majestic reproach upon 
them all. Then she spoke. 

“Ts there not one Christian among you ?” 


They fell back before her in awestruck silence. She turned her 
eyes upon the prostrate girl: 
* Child!” 
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It was a cry from the depths of her betrayed heart. 

Joy crept nearer on her hands and knees, caught up a fold of 
Helen’s garments, laid her head upon her feet, and at last broke 
into sobs and tears. 

Thereupon Favereau, white ghost of himself, came forward from 
his hidden corner. 

“Go, go!” cried he, driving the spectators before him. “Go, all 
of you. Let us leave them alone!” 

He himself, the last to retire, stood a second at the door and cast 
along look back at Helen’s beautiful, motionless figure, at the 
crouching heap at her feet. Then he softly closed the passage 
door. 

Helen and Joy were alone in the room. And beyond lay the 
dead Cluny. Suddenly, from between her sobs, as she clasped 
and kissed her benefactress’ feet, the girl began to moan faintly : 

“T loved him too; ah, I loved him too!” 

Helen’s face contracted, a great spasm of horror, of revolt came 
over it. The Canon’s voice rose from within in that prayer of 
the agonised believer which, in its fervid insistence, seems almost 
to command the Almighty. 

“Remember not his sins, O Lord, for he has hoped in you. 
Succour his soul, O Saints of God, meet him, Angels of God, receive 
him. May he rest in peace, may he rest in peace! ” 

Helen echoed the words aloud: “Peace, peace!” Then, with 
a cry: “Remember not his sins! . . . It was his sin.” 

She folded her hands over her broken heart. “His sin, O 
merciful God! Grant me strength to atone for him to Thee!” 
She looked down at Joy. “ To atone to her, for him.” 

Stooping, she raised her, held her. 

“ Poor child!” 

And her tears began to stream. 


THAT DAY MONTH. 


Cuapter XLII. 


Tx Doctor came down the steps of the house to the terrace and 
walked slowly up to the Canon, who was waiting for him by their 
favourite corner of the balustrade. 

On this cold November afternoon, faded was the glorious 
panorama they had gazed upon together a month ago, faded and 
desolate. Brown or grey now lay fields and woods under a 
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lowering sky, with dull wrack sailing low before a driving wind. 
Shrouded was the valley in obscuring mist, over which the arches 
of the distant aqueduct seemed to hang in mid-air like some 
fantastic cloud vision. 

“Well?” said the priest, hurriedly, as soon as his friend had 
joined him. 

“ Well,” answered the Doctor, driving his hands deep into his 
pockets with his familiar gesture. “Oh, she is all right! At 
least, as right as she'll ever be in this world.” He looked 
gloomily across the sallow land and ended with a noisy sigh. 

“She was looking very pale, very pale, this morning in the 
chapel,” said the Canon, seemingly ill-satisfied. ‘Had she a 
headache ?” 

“T don’t think so. She cries so much,” the Doctor’s mouth 
twitched a little, “it is hard to tell by her face.” 

“ Her pulse ?” 

“ Quite normal.” 

“Some little tonic ?” 

The doctor exploded with that rage of the sore heart that no 
one ever resents. 

“ Saperlipopette! Go and prescribe for her yourself! Indeed, 
my good Canon, it’s really within your province. Is not this the 
sort of case when religion is supposed to come in? Where are 
all these famous consolations?” He broke off as if ashamed of 
his vehemence. “There, there,” he exclaimed, forestalling the 
sad rebuke he saw in the priest’s eyes, “I'll not say but she has 
found help. Ah, poor child, true or false, it is all she has! Who 
would try to rob her of it? NotI... not I!” 

The Canon laid his hand on the Doctor’s threadbare sleeve. 
The wind was blowing very chill about them, fluttering the 
priest’s long white hair, making the Doctor’s loose coat flap. 
Yellow leaves, torn from their withered stems, drifted past them. 
With one accord they fell to pacing between the empty flower-beds. 

“When she spoke to me on the chapel steps this morning,” said 
the priest, “I confess that her appearance alarmed me. She 
scarcely looked as if she belonged to this earth. That was why I 
begged you to find a pretext for looking in upon her.” 

“ No cause for anxiety,” said the Doctor, impatiently, “so long 
as you don’t make her too good for this earth—for she is wanted 
down here badly,” he added with a sigh. 

The Canon hesitated, then he said in a low voice: “She told 
me that I might write to M. Favereau to come and see her.” 

The Doctor started. “Glad to hear it,” he cried emphatically. 
“ Ah, poor fellow, how he has suffered!” 
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“She never had anger in her heart,” pursued the Canon ; “ not 
even against the man ”—his voice changed to a quite unconscious 
note of deep resentment—“ against the man who was the cause of 
her husband’s death.” 

He paused. The Doctor gnashed his teeth. Human nature 
dies hard even in the saint: there was enough of the old “ man” 
left in the Canon of Marly to make him feel that although he 
could not, of course, approve of the Doctor’s muttered curse, 
neither could he find it in his heart to rebuke him for it. After 
a few moments he pursued, as if he had heard nothing : 

“From the very first day she made the sacrifice of forgiveness 
—forgiveness towards all. As regards M. Favereau, her old 
friend, whom she had relied on for help her whole life long, and 
who had failed her at the test, she never spoke one bitter word 
except that first cry: ‘He knew!’ Ah me, but that was the 
most terrible indictment! Lebel, Lebel, fancy what it would 
have meant to her if he at least had had the courage to do right. 
He made me tell him what she had said. Shall I ever forget his 
face as he turned away and walked down that road, left this place, 
he thought, never to return!” 

“She could not bear to see him,” commented the Doctor. “It 
is only natural,” 

“Tt was perhaps the last little touch of earthly weakness left 
in her,” said the Canon. “She has now surmounted it. Every 
day I see the trouble which is of this world fade from her sorrow 
and the serenity grow which is of the world to come. She was 
faithful to her God in her happiness: in her trial He has not 
abandoned her.” 

The Doctor wagged his head with a look of ineradicable doubt 
struggling with grudged admission. They took a few paces in 
silence, then he exclaimed bitterly : 

“Yes, yes. That’s the sort of thing that sounds so fine from 
the pulpit, Canon. But allow me to say that the way in which 
the Duchess has been treated by what you are pleased to call 
Providence is hardly encouraging for others to place their funds 
in that bank.” 

It might have been remarked by any who had known the 
quarrelsome friends a month ago that a change had come over 
their relations. The scathing rebuke that at this irreverence 
would have flashed in the Canon’s eye and issued from his lips 
was now absent. The only emotion visible on his countenance 
was one of the most affectionate distress. As for the Doctor him- 
self, no sooner were the words out of his mouth than he put out 
his hand in apology and added with quite unwonted gentleness: 
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“Forgive me, Canon. One must have one’s growl in this brute 
of a world, you know. Upon my word, I’m not sure that you 
people who manage to keep up a faith in a better one have not 
the pull over us in the long run. But there’s my unfortunate 
logic always cropping up, you see.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” said the Canon, “use your logic then in 
this instance, before you cast up to a merciful God the misfortunes 
of this house. Go back once again to their primary cause, Our 
poor Duke——” His voice quivered, and the Doctor with a hasty 
gesture of the hand begged for silence. Neither of them, from 
their vastly different standpoints, could yet bear to cast a word of 
blame on the memory of the beloved sinner. 

“TI must speak, though,” pursued the priest, after a pause. 
“Had the Duke remained in the path God had marked out for 
him as for the rest of the world, what a happy home should ours 
still be to-day, instead of——” Again he stopped, then went on 
in low resigned accents: “‘ Henceforth must it not be for all of 
us so long as we live a house of mourning? Even then, the first 
grievous act once committed, had M. Favereau not tried to 
mend wrong by further wrong, had you not all, you yourself 
included at the actual moment of catastrophe, condoned, nay, 
helped to, that fatal duel, that grievous infraction of the written 
word of God, she might now be weeping it is true, but not the 
widow’s tears. Ah, no, my friend,” cried the priest, with a 
sorrowful warmth, “it is not Providence who has worked to this 
sorrow, it is Sin.” 

“What the devil!” exclained the Doctor, indignantly, scrubbing 
his beard. “Throw the blame on me, now do! It’s all my fault, 
of course. I should just like you to tell me what I should have 
done?” 

“The right,” again asserted the other, unhesitatingly. 

They had reached the head of the steps which led down to the 
garden. 

“ Well, I am going home,” said Lebel, grumpily. 

Mildly answered his friend: “ Our ways lie together.” 

Lebel shrugged his shoulders; the priest’s last words were 
rankling in his mind. He ran down the steps. But half-way 
through “ the Canon’s walk,” at the stone bench where they had 
met on the morning of that memorable day and had planned to 
divert the course of Fate, he halted and waited for his friend. 

As the latter came up, not a little out of breath, the Doctor 
greeted him with a fresh outburst. 

“You remember what I said to you a few weeks ago, here in 
this very place? Hold me responsible, indeed! Who aided the 
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Duchess in that folly of adoption, I should like to know. Thousand 
thunders! One does what one can! Do you think I liked to go 
and see him shot? Had that cursed ball sped differently, my 
presence might have saved his life perhaps. I should have gone 
for the police, I suppose? Pretty business! As if that would 
have stopped anything, either. At least we kept the scandal from 
spreading. And then you talk of sin, sin, sin! What of your 
holy, well-thinking Marquise? She is righteous enough, that one! 
She knew, as well as I did; could have helped as much as I 
could.” 

His voice died away in & muttered grumble. The Canon lifted 
his head with the ghost of a bygone haughtiness. 

“The poor Marquise,” said he. “Alas, she failed on the side 
of her predominant passion! It was a question of tradition, 
you see.” 

Dr. Lebel flung a shrewd, mocking look at the priest's aristocratic 
face. 

“ You think, no doubt,” he jeered, “ that I, as the son of peasant 
folk and blacksmiths, have no excuse; but that for the trans- 
gressions of the others—people of quality—there are special 
accommodations with heaven, eh, Monsieur de Hauteroche ?” 

“I?” cried the priest, startled. He flushed to the roots of his 
hair, then sank upon the bench and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“God knows,” said he, “God knows the clay of which He has 
fashioned us! Alas, my friend, there is but one thing clear, one 
thing we must learn in all this, that He alone can make good out 
of evil—man cannot.” 

The Doctor plumped down on the stone, propped his chin on 
his hands and shook his head from side to side in deep despondency. 

“ Oh, I'll not say,” he cried at last, “there's something in your 
theory. But that good woman, thst gentle creature, what harm 
did she do? How has your just God rewarded her? ” 

“ Hold, sir,” said the priest, “and I will tell you. She has been 
rewarded as she herself would have chosen to be rewarded—by 
the only reward meet for her and one which transcends all earthly 
blessings—the salvation of her husband’s soul. I was present at 
that death. It was a moment of immeasurable sorrow, yet of 
unspeakable consolation. I may say that her husband’s repentant 
spirit passed through her hands to his God. No despair can ever 
touch Helen now. ‘Therefore does she weep like those who have 
hope. Not only that,” continued the Canon, “but that other 
soul, that soul that was living in death, through him, through 
his fault, she has called it to life again.” 
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The Doctor jerked up his head and stared at his friend: his 
little eyes were very fierce, as if in defiance of the tear that was 
rising to them. 

“Do you really think,” he asked, “that such a business will 
work? That they can go on living together up there? That 
that little devil’s spawn won’t break her rescuer’s heart again 
when the hour comes? It’s clean against nature all round, Canon!” 

“It’s a miracle of God’s grace,” said the Canon, with a confident 
smile. ‘Anything less marvellous, less superhuman, would have 
been beneath that perfect soul.” 

There was a long silence, filled by deep thought, to the accom- 
paniment of the autumn wind’s sad song. At last the Doctor 
shook off the reverie. 

“And the girl?” he asked. 

“The girl!” resumed the other, earnestly. ‘Oh, I have great 
hopes! That extraordinary power of passion in her which was, 
alas! spent in such an unregulated torrent, seems to have been 
diverted into another course—one that cannot but be productive 
of good, of healing, of rehabilitation. The Duchess is now the 
object of the poor wayward child’s jealous devotion. I build 
greatly on that—greatly. Helen will eventually transfer this 
love, as she transferred her husband’s, to God.” 

The Doctor looked sceptical, opened his mouth to contradict, 
marked the Canon’s face, which these last few weeks had so 
altered, so aged, transfigured now as with an inner light, and 
refrained. 

Why cast a doubt wpon this faith? What had he, after all, so 
much better to offer instead ? 

He put out his hand and affectionately tapped his old friend’s 
knee. 

“ Well,” said he, “ who knows?” 


THE END. 
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